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Promenade and Demi Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of Metternich green velours, trimmed 
with wide black military braid, set on in blocks round 
the bottom, and simulating lappets with buttons on 
each breadth of the skirt. Short paletot of the same 
material as the dress, and trimmed with wide braid 
and buttons to match the latter, the braid simulating 
a be?tha on the upper part of the paletot. Bonnet of 
Metternich green velvet, with grebe trimming, and 
fall of black lace over the chignon. 

Fig. 2.—Under-skirt of purple gros grain, trimmed 
with three rows of wide biack galloon. Fourreau of 
black gros grain, festooned with the same galloon, 
down the middle of which passementerie buttons are 
set. Castellated, scalloped trimming, bound with silk 
and surmounted with galloon, adorns the alternate 
breadths of the fourreau. Short paletot of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with heavy silk fringe, galloon, buttons, 
and velvet scallops. Bunnet of purple velvet, with a 
deep fall of lace over the chignon, and a gilt band 
with cut steel ornaments in front. Astrakhan muff, 
without tassels, wie 

Fig. 3.—Gored dress of Mentana red poult de soie, 
with ladder trimming on the sides, consisting of satin 
fe'ds of th@same color, edged with black guipure lace 
ant. studded with passementerie buttons. The same 
satin folds and buttons form a graduated turret trim- 
ming around the back and front, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The bottom is trimmed with a heavy satin 
cord, surmounted by scalloped satin, edged with gui- 
pure lace. High waist and close sleeves, trimmed to 
match the skirt. 
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Towerrre Artiores.—Fig. 1. Cravat of scarlet and black satin, trimmed with scarlet’ net fringe.—Fig. 2. 
Coiffure of blach velvet leaves, ornamented with jet bugles; black lace barb behind.—Fig. 3. Necklace and 
cross of ruby velvet.—Fig. 4. Black velvet collar, trimmed with cut jet beads.—Fig. 5. Swallow cravat of blue 
ribbon, embroidered with jet beads; an elastic cord, fastened behind, passes under the collar.—Fig. 6. Louis 


XIII. bow of violet velvet.—Fig. 7. Cache-peigne of artificial flowers.—Fig. 8. Ribbon sash-bow, ornamented 
with jet bugles. 
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Children’s Costumes.—No. 1. 
See illustration, page 212. 


Fig. 1.—Boy five years old. Russian paletot and 


| trowsers to match of gray cloth; kid half-boots of the 


same color; velvet cap. 
Fig. 2.—Girl six years old. Dress and paletot of 


| gray serge, trimmed with blue galloon; felt hat with 
; fur trimming and feather. 


Fig. 3.—Girl three years old. Suit of white cash- 


| mere, trimmed with folds of silk and buttons to match; 
| white gaiters; white velvet hat with feather. 


Fig. 4.—Young girl from fourteen :to fifteen years 
old. Dark purple under-skirt of empress cloth ; four- 


| reau of a lighter shade, with belt of the same; waist 
| of the same shade as the fourreau, with sleeves like 
| the under-skirt; Greek trimming of passementerie 


braid; velvet hat with silk trimming. 

Fig. 5.—Costume of boy nine yearsold. Blouse and 
trowsers of iron-gray cloth, with pearl buttons; red 
stockings and black boots; sailor's hat of felt. 

Fig. 6.—Young girl twelve years old. Pearl-colored 
silk dress, trimmed with red; red flounce covered 


| with scallops of the same material as the dress; Ra 
| phael waist with lace chemisette ; pearl-colored boots. 


Fig. 7.—Girl eight years old. Blue silk dress witk 
peplum of satin, ornaments and bias folds of satin; 
white velvet hat with blue satin trimming; blue satin 
boots. 

Children’s Costumes.—No. 2. 
See illustration, page 212. 

Fig. 1.—Baby a year and a half old. White cash- 
mere dress embroidered with white silk; blue cash- 
mere shoes, 
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Fig. 2.—Boy from eight to ten years old. Full suit 
of blac k velvet; full trowsers reaching just above the 
knee; Russian blouse, buttened diagonally; black 
and white striped stockings ; cloth boots. 

Fig. 3.—Young girl seven years old. Dress of scar- 
let cashmere trimmed with a Greek border of velvet 
set between two bias folds of satin, one black and the 
other white, and finished with scarlet, black, and 
white fringe; pockets trimmed in the same manner ; 
broad black sash, tied behind; paletot of black cash- 
mere lined with scarlet, and embroidered with scarlet 
and white; red boots. 

Fig. 4.—Young girl from eleven to twelve years old. 
Dress of light blue pout de soie trimmed with three 
rows of satin piping, the same piping simulates points 
under the aforesaid rows; low waist, with epaulets ; 
high muslin under-waist, with long sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Girl eight years old. Pleated under-skirt 
of black silk; fourreau of black velvet; polonaise of 
of garnet satin, trimmed with black Astrakhan: toquet 
of garnet velvet, with black Astrakhan trimming. 

Fig. 6.—Girl ten years old. Under-skirt of mauve 
velvet; fourreau and paletot of the same material, 
with swan’s-down trimming; toquet of gray velvet, 
trimmed with mauve velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Girl six years old. Under-skirt of green 
cashmere; fourreau of green and white striped pop- 
lin, trimmed with rouleaux of green ribbon, termina- 
ting each in three ends: waist and sleeves of the same 
material as the under-skirt. 





A WIFE'S PRAYER. 


Grant him, when I am gone, 
‘To wear his grief with holy gracefulness ; 
Let him not wildly mourn, 
Making his days forever comfortless. 
Inform him with pure piety to see 
Above my grave, tear-blinded though he be, 
The anadem of immortality. 


Fix in him faith, I pray, 
To meet the shadowy changes as they fall, 
Seeing, day after day, 
‘The darkness gathering that endeth all. 
Until the last, O let him linger near, 
And through the dark transition let me hear 
His prayerful voice, to strengthen if I fear. 


When Hope is weariest, 


Drooping, dejected, her aspirant wings, 
And life looks at the best 
A troublous tangle of unmeaning things, 
Heal in his heart the wounds that make him faint, 


Calm on his lips the murmur of complaint, 
Nerve his weak trust with godlike self-restraint. 


Let choral voices sweet, 
And visions fair, his loneliest nights adorn. 
Let angels lead his feet 
In slumber to the promised realm of morn, 
That sorrow, when he wakes, shall lightlier weigh 
Upon his soul than autumn on the spray, 
Or evening on the eyelid of the day. 
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MARRIAGE LENGTHENS LIFE. 


i our young men, already very uxoriously 
inclined, required any additional induce- 
ment to matrimony beyond the natural attract- 
iveness of American girls—confessed to be the 
prettiest in the world—they might find it in the 
fuct that marriage is favorable to length of life. 

No less an authority than the Scotch Regis- 
trar-General, one Dr, Stark, as quoted by the 
London Saturday Review, tells us that twice as 
many bachelors as married men die out of every 
thousand between the ages of twenty and twen- 
ty-five years. From twenty-five to thirty there 
are nearly fifteen in every thousand bachelors 
who die, while only about eight of the married 
zive up the ghost. Between the ages of thirty 
and thirty-five the difference is still more in 
favor of the Benedicts, of whom eight and a 
fraction out of the thousand are extinguished, 
but as many as sixteen of the same number 
of the unfortunate single men are lost to the 
world. 

So it would seem that there is nearly double 
the chance of life with, as life without, a wife. 
‘This fact is an emphatic argument, were such 
wanted, in favor of matrimony, and should be 
regarded by the wise ealculators of profit and loss 
as a large item to set off against the inevitable 
expenses so much complained of in these days 
of connubial costliness. It is difficult, no doubt, 
the modern requirements of female gen- 

which must have a brown-stone house to 
to, and silk and cashmere to go out in, for 
most industrious man to get the wherewithal 
to lodge, board, and clothe a wife of the genteel 
sort in accordance with her exorbitant expect- 
ations. ‘The necessary strain of effort, however, 
may be considered worth the while when it is 
now apparent that if a man allows himself to be 
frightened from matrimony by its cost he must 
make up his mind to lose in bachelorhood one- 
half of his best years, ‘* Which of the two to 
choose, slavery or death ?” for it seems that one 
or the other is inevitable, Marry, work, and 
live, or remain a bachelor, enjoy your ease, and 
die? 

The prolongation of life by matrimony is sup- 
posed to be owing to the fact that a married man 
is diverted by the wholesome enjoyments of con- 
nubiality from the baneful pleasures in which 
single men are too apt to indulge. There is, 
however, besides this negative, a positive benefit 
in having a wife at one’s side. Be she gentle or 
shrewish, it is astonishing what a corrector she 
becomes of man’s perverted disposition. Under 
her guidance he js at once tufned from the ir- 
regular and dangerous ways so often pursued 











in his unrestrained bachelorhood to the straight 
and safe avenues of matrimonial respectability. 
He goes to church at least twice each Sunday, 
so he is secure for that day, which of all others 
is the blackest and most perilous in the calen- 
dar of the American’s life. As for the rest of 
the days of the week, business ordinarily sup- 
plies occupation enough for them; and for the 
evenings and nights, these are secured against 
any chance of being misspent by the parties, 
tea-drinkings, and lecture-goings; and when 
these fail, as they sometimes but rarely do, by 
the early shutting of the house and turning into 
bed. Mark, too, how the attentive wife checks 
every tendency of perverse man to excess. If 
the first glass of wine be allowed, the second is 
sure to be stopped in its course to the thirsty 
lips by the reminder: ‘ My dear, you know it 
never agrees with you. Now don’t, my dear!” 
The home cigar is, of course, entirely aban- 
doned; for what husband is cruel enough to 
persist in smoking when each puff is followed 
by the exclamation of his wife: “‘I’ve such a 
headache! Where in the world did you get 
those cigars ?” 

The cuddling of a tender wife, too, has, no 
doubt, something to do with that prolongation 
of man’s life accredited by the statisticians to 
matrimony. How necessarily reckless is the 
forlorn bachelor of his health, and how careful- 


| ly tended, on the contrary, is every little ail- 


ment of the married man! The slipper and 
dry stocking are at hand to take the place of 
the soaked boot; and the hardly perceptible 
sneeze or huskiness of throat is at once con- 
jured away with those domestic charms—flan- 
nel, gruel, and hot water. 

If it were only that matrimony compelled to 
the consumption of less wine and tobacco, and 
to the care of the health on the slightest indi- 
cation of disease, there would seem to be rea- 
son enough to account for the fact that the 
married man lives nearly twice as long as the 
single. We would therefore advise our bach- 
elors to lose no time in getting wives, and when 
theythave got them to submit unresistingly to 
a short allowance of wine and cigars, and ac- 
cept gratefully the domestic gruel and euddling. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Another Better to WZyplcurus. 
N Y DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—I am very 
glad indeed that my letter was so agreeable 
to you that you wish me to write a little more 
upon the same subject. I do so very willingly, 
because, although there is a great deal of gor- 
mandizing and extravagance in eating in our 
beloved country, we have not yet learned the 
great art of eating in the best way and for the 
least money. There are people among us who 
are pinched upon an income which ought to en- 
able them to live comfortably here, and even 
luxuriously in many pleasant parts of Europe ; 
and one chief reason is the waste in the kitchen 
department. By this I mean not the waste of 
extravagance merely, but of ignorance, It is 
a waste akin to that of some foolish Western 
farmers, who build their stables near running 
brooks in order to get rid of the manure easily. 
Now manure is the farmer's gold mine, and he 
might as well use his greenbacks to light his 
pipe as throw away the sweepings and scrapings 
of his stable. 

You will think it very strange in me to say 
so, but when you are engaged to Miss Lucille 
—and I hope, dear Epicurus, it may be very, 
very soon; for I have watched you and her for 
months, and I knew what would come of it, al- 
most as soon as you did, such is the perception 
of the long experience of a social sentry in the 
higher circles !—I say, when you are engaged, 
you can do no wiser thing than to dine once a 
week at Delmonico’s with Lucille and her truly 
dignified mamma, upon condition that you get 
permission to explore the kitchen and ask ques- 
tions. You will find, as the erudite and ex- 
perienced M. Blot would tell you, that there is 
positively no waste. Every thing is made to 
tell. The very dry bones furnish a delicious 
nucleus of soup. ‘The shreds and parings are 
invaluable for garnishing, and flavoring, and 
seasoning. The cook in that renowned eating- 
house would serve you an exquisite dinner from 
what your own domestic Biddy would reject as 
impracticable and useless. 

I can see you smiling as ygu read because 
you are thinking that it would not help your 
future kitchen to see how economically a French 
cook manages; and you are quite ready to tell 
me that the French are not a proverbially neat 
folk, and that cat cutlets are not attractive even 
during the bewilderment of the honey-moon. 
Very well. Did it ever occur to you and to 
Miss Lucille to ask why our kitchens are such 
roots of family bitterness? You will very soon, 
I hope, have a kitchen of your own. You will 
be willing to spend a very pretty sum for your 
housekeeping, and you will expect, and have a 
right to expect, a good dinner-—not a dinner 
like a public banquet to a distinguished fellow- 
citizen, but a feast which is both economical 
and wholesome, physically and morally, because 
it is well cooked. The true excellence of din- 
ner is not in the variety and rarity of the viands, 
but in the skill of the preparation. The great 
tests are very simple, The making of bread, 
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the boiling of potatoes, the broiling of a steak 
to a juicy turn, these are the perilous points, 
If Biddy can double these she is safe. 

The question then is, how will you secure 
the good dinner which you will properly expect 
and will gladly pay for? It is a question to be 
answered, Miss Lucille, not in Paris nor in 
Vienna (where the cooking is in some material 
respects even better than in Paris), but in— 
Wisconsin or California as well as in New York 
or Philadelphia. And it is a question, dear 
Epicurus, which we can, at least theoretically, 
answer. There is but one way in which you 
can be sure of a wholesome and economical 
kitchen; and that is not only by the personal 
supervision but the practical knowledge of Mrs. 
Epicurus. Can Miss Lucille bake a loaf of 
bread? Can she boil a potato and serve it 
so that it breaks asunder with dry mealiness ? 
Can she broil a beef-steak so that it transcends 
the finest filet of horse aux truffes at the best 
of the Paris cafés? Don’t sneer at the ques- 
tion, and with a noble toss of your handsome 
and indignant head inform me that Miss Lucille 
Chignon is neither a cook nor a chamber-maid. 
How shall we ever understand each other if you 
take to the lofty style? I beg leave to inform 
you, Mr. Epicurus Ingot, that every American 
young woman, of whatever wealth or society, 
ought to be a good cook and a dextrous cham- 
ber-maid. 

Why, my dear Epicurus, you have dined with 
me. at my bachelor quarters on a roast leg of 
mutton and a dish of scalloped oysters and an 
apple Charlotte; and you complimented me 
upon my waiter, as the quietest and nimblest 
and best you had encountered any where. I 
flatter myself that you spoke truly. But why 
is he so good a waiter? Because I am a good 
waiter, and I taught him. When he first came 
to live with me he was no wiser as a waiter than 
your Biddy will be as a cook. The very first 
day revealed to him the great truth that I was 
master of his business; and his progress from 
that moment was consequently astonishing. We 
all like to shirk work a little, you know; but 
when we discover that the boss understands the 
details just as well as we do ourselves, we may 
throw up our engagement but we don’t try to 
shirk. Look at this in its highest aspect. We 
all know that conscience is the most powerful 
impulse toward a divine life. What is con- 
science but the sense of the constant observa- 
tion of perfect wisdom ? 

Dear me! I have got up into a very high 
pulpit, but I descend again to the kitchen; 
and I say that Miss Lucille ought to know how 
to cook in order to direct her Biddy who does 
not know. For the simple fact with which we 
have to deal is, that the vast majority of people 
who cook our dinners are not cooks at all. 
They are generally poor Irish women who must 
make a living, and who therefore warm more 
or less various articles of food and demand high 
wagesforit. Thatisnot cooking. The perform- 
ance that takes place in most kitchens of which 
you know any thing is not cooking. The feast 
to which people sit down is generally any thing 
but a dinner. By paying very high wages you 
may sometimes obtain a person who does pret- 
ty well. But some of us can not pay very high 
wages, and besides they are not always sure to 
secure what we wish. 

Now I ask Miss Lucille, as a sensible Ameri- 
can woman, to look straight at the situation, 
and answer me whether it is not a great deal 
easier and wiser to acquaint herself with the 
mystery of cooking at the necessary cost of time 
and trouble than to be utterly helpless in the 
hands of ignorance and laziness? If she does 
not, her housekeeping will be a mere lottery. 
Sometimes she will draw a prize, larger or 
smaller, but generally she will draw a blank. 
There will be horrid and constant disappoint- 
ment. My good Epicurus will be as gentle as 
he can. He will bite his lips and hold his 
tongue over the daily wreck and waste of the 
dinner-table. He will feel his digestion and 
his health succumbing to the Biddian atrocities 
which are daily served for food. But, I great- 
ly fear, that sometimes the barriers of forbear- 
ance and silence will give way, and a tremen- 
dous freshet of wrath will overwhelm for a time 
that happy household, 

As you are perfectly aware, my dear Epicu- 
rus, it is constantly said that marriage in this 
country becomes more and more impossible. 
Why? I think the reason is simple. It is be- 
cause the woman is ceasing to be a helpmate 
for the man. Last Thursday evening I went to 
the great ball at Mrs. Top Nottery’s. It was a 
brilliant, and beautiful, and profoundly melan- 
choly spectacle. The dancing music reminded 
me of my youth, when Mrs. Nottery was plain 
Susan Simple, and I used to step with her in 
the decorous quadrille. In those delightful 
days, I remember, I used to cut the most irre- 
proachable pigeon-wings, and as for Susan— 
however, I must not betray myself by garrulity. 
Let it suffice that I find very little of the Susan 
Simple in Mrs. Top Nottery. Now at this fa- 
mous ball I saw the loveliest young women be- 
decked with flashing gems and clad in the most 
shining raiment, who, as they floated and glided 
through the waltz, would certainly have per- 
suaded his Highness the Sultan of Turkey, had 
he been present, that he was assisting at a re- 


union of houris in the blissful paradise of his” 





faith, The Sultan, however, was not present ; 
but Frank Blithely was, and as he came pant- 
ing out of a prolonged and triumphant whirl, he 
looked at me perspiringly, and said, 

“Uncle Bach, I am Ixion in heaven,” 

‘*Why so, Frank ?” I replied. 

** Because I can be admitted to the society 
of these angels only in this evanescent way. 
It’s only Tom Ruby, and Jack Pearly, and Ned 
Turquoise who can dive in heaven. Look at 
this lovely partner, of mine. Do you think I 
could keep her in precious stones and silks, 
laces, kids, carriages, and silver plate? Splen- 
did dancer—but matrimony ? Why, what could 
she bring to the partnership? Smattering of 
French, a little crochet, expensive habits, social 
ambition, and—practically—total helplessness. 
Charming girl! Fine figure-head for Ruby’s 
table. Stunning Mrs. John Pearly. But Mrs. 
Francis Blithely? Jingo, no! Couldn’t afford 
iter? 

At that moment a soft voice, proceeding from 
the rose mist of drapery and gleaming lights 
which he called his partner, said, quietly, ‘¢ Shall 
we have another turn?” and away went Ixion 
whirling through heaven. 

Now, my dear Epicurus, do you understand 
why I called it a melancholy spectacle? If 
that pretty girl, that lovely young woman, in- 
stead of being a mere Parisian doll for the holi- 
days, had been able to boil a potato as well as 
to waltz—had been, in a word, as fit to be the 
mistress of a household as she was to judge of 
the exact height at which her hair should be 
coiled upon her head—I should have laughed 
the Intelligence Offices toscorn. For here would 
have been a woman instead of a puppet, and I 
should never have mistaken her for the wax lay- 
figure in the window upon which Madame Mo- 
diste drapes her costliest wares. It is agreed 
upon all sides that there must be a reform in 
the kitchen. So there must, and it must begin 
in the parlor. The forecastle will be what the 
captain’s cabin is. If he knows every rope in 
the ship woe betide the lubber who is ignorant. 
If Lucille will practically master the art of Del- 
monico’s kitchen, Biddy will be as valuable as 
Soyer; and you, dear Epicurus, in the happy 
future days, will not be obliged to give me an: 
invitation, which I hereby most cordially ac- 
cept, to dine at Delmonico’s, instead of at your 
own table. Good-by, then, until Thursday ay 
six. Your grateful "friend, 

An OLD BACHELOR. 





NE W YORK F. ASHIONS. 
INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


E have been repeatedly requested by our 

correspondents to furnish some informa- 

tion about infants’ clothing. We gladly comply, 

premising, however, that in our search through 

the best furnishing-houses in the city we have 
found but little novelty in long-clothes. 


White goods with soft finish are selected for © 


infants’ robes. Nansook musiin and mull have 
the preference. The robe may vary from a yard 
and an eighth to a yard and a quarter in length. 
Skirts longer than this are only made to order. 
They are inconvenient, and seldom called for. 
Pufted dresses, with robed front, require from 
three and a quarter to four yards of muslin; 
tucked robes from two and a half to three, ac- 
cording to the number of tucks. 

Clusters of cord-like tucks, puffs of sheer mus- 
lin rolled on each side, and cambric ruffles even- 
ly gathered and fluted, are pretty and inexpens- 
ive trimmings for these tiny garments. When 
neatly fashioned, a skillful laundress will make 
them rival in beauty elaborate dresses of lace 
and embroidery. Valenciennes is the most suit- 
able lace. Embroidery should not be used at all, 
unless it is of superior needle-work and small fig- 
ure. 

A handsome mull dress has a wide embroid- 
ered border around the skirt. Above this are 
eight rows of insertion, of the same pattern as 
the scalloped border, alternating with clusters of 
fine tucks. ‘This trimming composes nearly half 
the skirt, which is a yard and an eighth long. 
The body and sleeves are made of tucks and 
embroidery, with a Valenciennes fluted edging 
about the neck. ‘The price is $70. For descrip- 
tions of more elaborate dresses we refer our read- 
ers to former Numbers of Harper’s Bazar. 

A dress easily imitated has a robed front of 
diagonal puffs an inch wide, separated by tucked 
bands edged with Valenciennes. 

A gored night-slip of soft cambric is cut with 
sleeves, body, and skirt in one piece. The high 
neck is formed by a circular yoke of puffs half 
an inch wide and narrow cambric insertion. 
Draw-strings under an embroidered band make a 
belt in front, to which are sewn long strings that 
tie behind. The skirt is a yard long, with tucked 
border above the hem. $7 is the price. 

Flannel skirts are elaborately embroidered with 
silk in vines and scalloped. Others have narrow 
tucks, with braid above them, or a Greek pat- 
tern in chain-stitch, or Amozine embroidery. ‘The 
new braiding attachment to Wheeler & Wilson’s 
machine makes a pretty trimming for infants’ flan- 
nels, resembling star-braid. 


x skirt of linen lawn is cut with neck-fall and . 


sleeves in one piece. Hexagon-shaped medal- 
lions of Valenciennes set in narrow embroidered 
bands with fluted lace border make the pointed 
fall in frontand back. Price $10. One at $14, 
of fine linen cambric, has the entire neck-piece 
of French needle-work. Sleeves of wide lace. 
Another of the same price is made with a yoke 
formed of lace, barred with transferred leaves. 
White cambric bibs wadded and quilted are 
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preferred to those made of Marseilles, as they are 
softer and thicker. When.prettily embroidered 
in medallions and scalloped at the edge they are 
sold in sets of half a dozen for $10. Plainer ones 
are.trimmed with Cluny lace and Irish tatting. 

A christening cap of Valenciennes has clusters 
of needle-work transferred on the crown and 
head-piece. Narrow satin loops form a ruche 
around the face. Lining of soft white Marseline 
silk. The priceis $9. Those used for ordinary 
wear are of patent lace, with pink lutestring rib- 
bons. 

There are pretty little embroidered shoes of 
white and blue satin at $2 a pair. Others knit 
of zephyr wool wash without losing shape. Still 
others are of cashmere, braided and embroidered. 

A curtained Fanchon for a baby girl is of 
white satin, quilted in diamonds, with crystal 
beads on the points of the diamonds. Ruche of 
looped ribbons bordering the front. Strings of 
white lutestring. Price $8. 

A boy’s hat of blue velvet is turban-shaped, 
with a half rosette in front of double bias velvet 
plaits and lace; ear-tufts of lace and white sat- 
in—$12. Another of blue satin has a covering 
of Irish tatting. 

An infant’s Afghan, or carriage blanket, of 
white double zephyr is knit in rows of open work 
with shell border. Colored ribbon inserted 
through the openings may be removed when the 
blanket part is washed. Price $9. 


INFANTS’ BASKETS. 

A beautiful basket, round, instead of the usual 
oblong shape, is lined with blue satin. Swiss 
muslin puffs an inch wide of reversed plaits, with 
Valenciennes and appliqué insertion between, 
cover, without concealing the satin lining. ‘The 
curtain of blue satin is pointed with a quilled 
ribbon border. A chenille tassel is placed at ev- 
ery point. Satin pockets at the side are covered 
with Valenciennes set in bands of Swiss to make 
it strong. Each pocket has a different medal- 
lion. The pin-cushion in the centre is covered 
with an exquisite piece of lace with a scalloped 
edge. The top of the basket is surrounded with 
a double row of large field daisies of blue and 
white crape. $60 is the price asked, including 
combs and brushes of yellow ivory, pins, and Lu- 
bin’s violette powder. 

A plainer basket is of Swiss, over pink cam- 
brie. The gathered curtain has a tucked border. 
A double ruffle around the top is also tucked. 
Pink ribbon quilling on the pockets, and large 
rosette in the centre. A square basket covered 
with dimity is neat and serviceable. One at $10 
is prettily embroidered and scalloped around the 
curtain. Wreath in the centre and corner pieces. 
Cushions at the side, and pockets. 

Necklace and sleeve loopers to correspond are 
made of the pale Naples coral and of turquoise. 


SHORT CLOTHES. 


A French slip, intended as a day-dress for a 
child in short clothes, is made of soft lawn. It 
has a high-necked, pointed yoke, into which a 
width and a half of the goods is gathered, form- 
ing the body and skirt. There is no belt to the 
dress. A ribbon sash is tied around the waist. 
The yoke is formed of narrow puffs, with cam- 
bric insertion between. Skirt and sleeves are 
trimmed with puffs and bunches of tucks. Lace 
around the edge of the skirt, at the wrist and 
neck, . 

There are pretty little aprons of dimity, of 
linen, and of diaper, made high at the throat, 
with long sleeves, and circular skirts sewn to a 
plain body. Short lappets are placed around the 
waist merely for ornament. The trimming is 
tatting, Cluny edging, or shell ruffles. More 
dressy aprons are sacque-shaped, low at the 
neck, and open under the arms, fastening at the 
sides with ribbon bows. These are elaborately 
embroidered. Yoked aprons with belts and 
gored aprons with bibs are very pretty. The 
trimming of puffs and tucks is placed down the 
gored seam and around the whole garment. 
‘The pockets and ends of the strings are also 
trimmed. Colored lawns, blue and pink, are 
inserted around others as a border. Some im- 
ported aprons are of sheer cambric with bre- 
telles, belt and pocket beautifully embroidered 
with French needle-work. 

We have spoken before of the walking dresses 
with large capes. A pretty one for a child of 
three years is of white silk plush with blue polka 
dots. It is wadded. and lined with silk, and 
trimmed with blue and white cords. The price 
is $20. For a boy of the same age there is a 
sacque of scarlet and white plush lined with 
scarlet silk and wadded. It is slashed and van- 
dyked on the sleeves, at the sidés, and in the 
centre of the back, disclosing white silk bands 
quilted. The vandykes are piped with red and 
white silks. A button is placed on each point. 
A hood collar is lined with alternate red and 
white plaits, with points and tassels. Price $15. 

A white corduroy over-coat for a boy of four 
years old has a blue satin trimming pointed and 
edged with crystal braid. Another is a gored pe- 
lisse of white cloth dotted with blue. Triangular 
pieces of white quilted silk, with revers of blue 
plush form the trimming. 

A convenient suit for a boy is a low-necked 
blouse of gray poplin, with gored skirt, and an 
over-jacket to be worn with it in the street. 

Fancy dresses for children should always be 
made of material that is easily washed. A pret- 
ty little evening dress of India muslin, to be worn 
over a blue glacé slip, is made with a belt and 
full-gathered waist. The white skirt is formed 
of lapels left separate from each other and flow- 
ing, trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and 
lace. Sleeves and body to correspond. Blue 
ribbon an inch wide is latticed over the skirt in 
large diamonds to keep the lapels in position. 

For boys there are shirt waists of linen with 
embroidered fronts, collars, and cuffs, handsome- 
ly made, for $5. Others more elaborate are of 





linen cambric, front and back trimmed alike with 
puffs and embroidery. ‘These are worn with 
round velvet skirts, or with trowsers. The grace- 
ful Bismarck suits, which we have described be- 
fore, are now cut diagonally across the breast. 
The full trowsers are gathered below the knee. 
Made of gray tweed they are prettily ornamented 
with Amozine embroidery. Handsome suits are 
of black velvet without trimming. The panta- 
loons are scalloped on the outer seam, and bound 
with a black silk braid. Large crocheted buttons. 
Three yards of single-width material is required 
for a boy of seven years. 

Full Highland costumes of gay plaid are worn. 
A serviceable and graceful coat, called the Grant, 
is shaped like the loose Knickerbocker, but with 
belt in the back. Vests are only worn with fly 
jackets, cut away in front, and loose behind. 

Over-coats are of the Balmoral and Mackintosh 
shapes. ‘The former has a cape in the back, the 
latter in front. ‘The Balmoral is preferred. A 
yard and a half of material is required for a boy 
six years of age. 


EVENING ATTIRE. 


The Pompadour colors, blue and pink to- 
gether, are in vogue for evening dress. A Paris- 
ian ball-dress has an over-skirt of blue crape 
dotted with silver, on white crape. Knots of 
pink satin sprinkle the skirt, and bouquets of 
pale roses from an apron and bertha. 

Satin is very much used in conjunction with 
tulle, not only beneath it as transparent, but as 
peplum over-skirts, as tabliers or aprons, and as 
open trains over two or three tulle skirts. It is 
made into berthas and sashes, and the Marie 
Antoniette fichus that form a noticeable feature 
in the best toilettes of the season. It is also ar- 
ranged in folds with pearl trimming and blonde 
lace to form braces or bretelles for low-necked 
dresses of gauze and self-colored silk. 

A graceful dress of black tulle, suitable for 
mourning, has the whole skirt formed of waving 
puffs with black satin rouleaux between. It is 
worn over a gored dress of soft lustreless silk. 
A full parure of cameos, white onyx heads in an 
elaborately-carved jet setting, without a particle 
of gold visible, were the ornaments. 

White crape is used for trimming ball-dresses. 
It is scarcely so becoming as tulle, but is pre- 
ferréd on account of its novelty and its peculiar 
glistening in the gaslight like hoar-frost. A 
beautiful evening dress, worn by a blonde, is of 
a delicate new shade of green fai//e (another 
name for poult de soie moiré), with white crape 
bertha ‘and tunic, with reversed plaited putfs 
around the trained skirt. The coiffure for this 
Undine costume is a wreath of miniature water- 
lilies of white crape, rising like a diadem above 
the short curls on the forehead, twining around 
the chignon and falling on the shoulders. The 
jewels are of the novel stone called chrysopras, 
now so much sought after in Paris, and just in- 
troduced here by one of our leading jewelers. It 
is a lovely green shade, lighter than the emerald, 
and not so brilliant, slightly clouded, but a clear- 
er, purer color than malachite. : 

The Parisiennes have a new invention for loop- 
ing ball-dresses, called a porte-jupe. Two jew- 
eled brooches united by a gold chain are placed, 
one at the waist and the other near the edge of 
the skirt, looping gracefully the long material 
between them. : 

Another French caprice is a jeweled chate- 
laine. A gold hook, set with precious stones, 
is fastened to the belt. Suspended from this 
hook are chains to which are attached a locket, 
a pencil, tablets, and a vinaigrette. 

Enameled humming-birds, peacocks, butter- 
flies, bees, and even spiders, are fashionable 
French ornaments. One lady, it is said, wears 
aquarium ear-rings—tiny crystal globes, filled 
with water containing gold-fishes, a lobster, etc. 
The ring passing through the ear is of enameled 
gold representing sea-weed. Collars of scarabzxi 
and of Brazilian beetles, with long pendants, are 
linked together by gold chains. 


BASCHLIKS. 


Baschliks, or hood-bonnets, are worn for driv-. 


ing and for evening parties. It is not necessary 
to describe their shape, as they have been illus- 
trated in former Numbers of Harper’s Bazar. 
They are warm and comfortable and exceeding- 
ly becoming. Young ladies wear them ef blue 
or rose-colored satin, quilted in diamonds and 
bordered with swan’s-down, or of white cash- 
mére or silk, with quilted lining, and embroid- 
ery of floss and pearls. ‘They are fastened 
by buttons and loops, or silk cords and tassels 
of camel’s-hair. Very elegant ones are made of 
lace, lined with silk. Chantilly is worn over crim- 
son, and point lace over blue silk. Elderly ladies 
prefer them of black velvet or satin, trimmed with 
lace or fur. 

A kind of baschlik is also worn in Europe by 
skaters. It is of the material of the dress and 
redingote, and trimmed to match. A square 
head-piece is continued in long lappets down the 
front, crossed under the chin, again at the back, 
and fastened upon the breast with a brooch. 


VARIETIES. 


The highest Parisian authorities affirm that 
flat, gored skirts are soon to be superseded by 
ample flowing garments. Already costly mate- 
rials are ceasing to be cut up into Gabrielle and 
Empress dresses, and pleats are worn at the sides 
and behind. We sound the note of alarm to our 
readers most regretfully, as we are convinced 
they will not willingly relinquish the present 
graceful style. 

Pretty work-baskets of Russia leather, pale 
gray or brown, more durable than wicker, are 
lined with blue satin and quilted. Pockets at 
the side contain all the essentials for needle-work. 
Chatelaines of the same material hooked to the 
belt have long chains, holding cases for scissors, 
needles, and thimble. 





A pretty cravat, or necklace, to be worn with 
a standing collar, is a band of black velvet stud- 
ded with jet nail-heads. Bow and ends in front. 
Trellised loops offjet beads are suspended around 
the band. 

Diadems of gold, of cut steel, and of silver 
ornament imported bonnets. Velvet tiaras and 
coronets of flowers for evening coiffures are high 
in the centre. Foreign correspondents talk of 
high-crowned hats without brims, all of which 
seems to foreshadow a decided change in the 
shape of chapeaux. 

An elaborate breakfast-dress of imperial satin 
serge is of the brilliant ruby shade called Men- 
tana. It is a regular Gabrielle in shape, with 
long train and flowing sleeves lined with white. 
The trimming which surrounds the whole gar- 
ment, forming a pyramid on the back width, is 
a vine of black velvet appliqué, with jet braided 
border. Black velvet collar and long girdle 
lined with satin. The carriage-dress described 
in our last article was $175, unmade, and not 
$1 75, as the types made us say. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue droll story of Mr. Grorar Francis Train's ad- 
vertising in London for a small party to accompany 
Mrs. Enver on the Continent, and several infants hav- 
ing been sent to the lady’s residence, turns out to be 
a canard, as we are assured by the eminent authoress 
herself. 

—Mr. Oakey Haut is one of the quickest but most 
demure of wits. In the Recorder’s Court, on the last 
day of December term, he called Judge Hacker's at- 
tention to the fact that this day was the last of his of- 
ficial term, and therefore begged to recommend ffis 
successor [himself] to the favorable consideration of 
the Court. 

—Foreign musical people are not forgotten by lovers 
of the heavenly art in the outlying region of Westches- 
ter. The great Norwegian violinist has been remem- 
bered by Mr. Grorgr Quintarp, of Rye, who has some 
famous imported stock, and who has given to one no- 
ble animal, a bull, the name of “Ole.” 

—Senator Tuomas J. Creamer, of this city, the 
youngest member of our State Senate, graduated with 
the highest honors of the Free Academy, and has 
fought his own way to his present position. He is a 
gentleman of fine address, and a clear, finent, and 
forcible speaker. Not long since Mr. A. T. Srewarr 
presented him with a house and lot worth $30,000, as 
a testimonial of respect for having vindicated his (Mr. 
§.'s) character on the floor of the Assembly. 

—Ex-President Friimokrz is said to be writing a his- 
tory of his administration, to be published after his 
death. Buffalo has a Club, somewhat like the Union 
Club of this city, of which Mr. Fi.uore is President, 
and Mr. Wi111aM G. Fareo Vice-President. Most of 
the clever peuple of the town are members. 

—Commander Ratrnw Cuanpier, of the United 
States Navy, is the first officer who has practically 
applied the use of steam on board ship as a disinfect- 
ant. Several cases of yellow-fever of most malignant 
type occurred on the United States Steamer Don, at 
VeraCruz, and though the ship was thoroughly impreg- 
nated, complete disinfection was at once brought about 
by the application of a high degree of heat to all parts 
of the vessel by means of steam-pipes. Captain Cuanp- 
LER is from Batavia, New York, and is esteemed one 
of the most accomplished and competent of the new 
crop of American naval officers. 

—The Hon. Ausert Carpozo, who took his seat as 
Judge of the Supreme Court in this city on the 2d 
instant, is the first gentleman of purely Jewish origin, 
who was ever honored by a seat on the bench in the 
United States or in Christendom, so far as we are in- 
formed. Judge C. is a gentleman of fine legal attain- 
ments, and enjoys the respect of the barof New York. 

—A gentleman who professes to know the fact, states 
that at the time of Mr. Linootn’s death his debis 
amounted to $38 31. 

—Mr. W. T. Bioneertt, of this city, for whom Cuvrou 
painted the ‘“‘ Heart of the Andes,” and who possesses 
some of the finest paintings in the United States, has 
just received from Paris, where he purchased it of the 
artist last autumn, Gustave Doré’s large drawing, 
about three feet by four, representing the contest be- 
tween ‘* Michael and his Angels, and the Dragon and 
his Angels,” described in the twelfth chapter of the 
Book of Revelation. It is a superb work of art, and 
the only considerable original by Doré that has yet 
found its way to the United States. 

—Henry Bew ey, Esq., of Dublin, is eccentric in his 
way of diffusing his surplus moneys. A large stock- 
holder in the Atlantic Telegraphic Cable Company, he 
made a vow to devote the income from it to the dis- 
tribution of tracts, and has just sent a little consign- 
ment of nine tons to the Young fen’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. It was y, if not solely, by 
his liberality that the Kiosque was erected in the 
grounds of the Great Exhibition at Paris for the dis- 
tribution of tracts and Bibles. 

—Mr. James M. M‘Lean, President of the Citizens’ 
Insurance Company, has for four years‘past filled with 
great dignity and usefulness the important office of 
President of the Board of Education of this city. Hav- 
ing declined a re-election his term expired on the 318% 
ult., prior to which his brother members presented to 
him a series of highly commendatory resolutions. It 
is seldom that so important a branch of the public 
service as that of Instraction is fortunate in having for 
its official head a gentleman who combines high men- 
tal ability and culture with energy, common-sense, 
business talent, and a wide knowledge of affairs. 

—We do not undertake to indorse the statement of 
the New Haven Palladium that the Rev. Avner S. 
Hunt, an unmarried Methodist minister at Brooklyn, 
received for a Christmas present from his parishioners 
an India-rubber model of a young lady, stuffed with 
$500 in greenbacks ; but such pleasant little benefac- 
tions are worth making a note of. 

—Ina Hueren is the name of a Swedish maiden 
who is said to possess greater vocal and operatic tal- 
ent than Jenny Linp or Curistina Nitison at their 
best. She's pretty too. Just now she is warbling at 
the Royal Theatre, Stockholm. 

—Mr. Grorer Avaustus Saxa’s book, ‘Notes and 
Sketches of the Paris Exhibition,” just published by 
Trns.ey Broruers, London (1868), is dedicated ‘*To 
James Lonimer Grauam, Jun., of New York, in Mem- 
ory of a Thousand Kindnesses.” Mr. Granam’s li- 
brary is one of the choicest private collections in New 
York, and no gentleman is better known or more 
highly respected among men of letters and artists at 
home or abroad than he. Possessed of an ample in- 
come, he is enjoying himself among the cultivated 
people of the Old World. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Ristorr and the two youthful Ris- 
onris take a lesson in English every day. The children 
get on very well, but with the old folks the work is a 
little tough. 

—Bishop Setwyn, the new Bishop of Litchfield, was 


one of the three bishops who rowed in the first Oxford | 











and Cambridge boat-race—the other two being the 
Bishop of Newcastle and the Bishop of St. Andrews. 
It is not stated whether they wor. 

—Mrs. Hargison Gray Otis, of Boston, who is 
honored. with a prominent place in Mrs. Exuer's 
“Queens of American Society,” is connected by blood 
and marriage with the oldest and most distinguished 


| families in the country. She has wealth, literary ac- 


complishments, speaks fluently four or five languages, 
and is quitea humorist. During the war she devoted 
all of her time and much of her income to our sick and 
infirm soldiers,ameliorating their condition and look- 
ing after their interests. 

—Bishop Bensamin Boswortn Surtu, of Kentucky, 
now Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, is advanced in years and unequal te the 
active discharge of Episcopal duties. He is a Low 
Churchman. Last year the Rev. Grorer D. Cummins, 
of Chicago, was elected his Assistant and does most 
of the duty. Next in order of succession is Bishop 
M'‘Itvarne, of Ohio, who is 70, and so infirm as to re- 
quire the services of an Assistant Bishop (Benet). 
Bishop M‘Iuvarnre is a very Low Churchman. Next 
to him is Bishop Kemer, of Wisconsin, High Church, 
quite old and infirm, and has an Assistant (ARMITAGE). 
Next is Bishop M‘Cosxry, of Michigan, High Church, 
aman of stalwart frame and in fine health. 

—J. Ross Browns, one of the most agreeable and 
humorous of American authors, combines in an un- 
usual degree an aptitude for statistics and great grav- 
ity of style in official correspondence, with the keenest 
sense of the ludicrous, and an irresistible drollery of 
expression in his books of travel. He is, moreover, a 
fine draughtsman, a capital musician, and has the fe- 
licity of being the father of two girls who were pro- 
nounced among the most beautiful seen in Washing- 
ton on New-Year’s Day. 

—President Jounson has purchased in Greene Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, a fine farm of several hundred acres, 
to which he intends to retire at the expiration of his 
term of office. 

—Mr. Rosert Pomeroy, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
who is much in the woolen-mill line and a gentleman 
of taste and culture, has recently received from Europe 
a fine statue of Rebecca, by Benzont, a distinguished 
Italian sculptor. The Emperor of Austria bid high for 
it, but, being unsuccessful, ordered a copy. 

—Italy has broken out with a new and brilliant 
young dramatist, M. A. Toretut. He had previously 
written some clever essays, but a new five-act com- 
edy, entitled ‘“‘I Mariti,” has fairly taken Florence 
by storm. After the fourth representation he was 
designated for the prize of 3000 francs offered by the 
Government for the encouragement of the drama in 
Italy. The moral that the play aims to inculcate is 
that ‘good husbands make good wives.” 

—The decease of the venerable Mr. Grimes, gener- 
ally mentioned as ‘Old Grimes,” has become quite 
known to intelligent Americans, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances connected with the general style of his 
garments has occasioned much mirth; but how few 
knew the name of the author of the poem, or that he 
died only on the 3d of January last. The Hon. ALnert 
G. Greenr, of Rhode Island, was the author of that 
and several literary pieces that have become histor- 
ical. He was a cultivated gentleman of some note in 
Rhode Island, and was, we believe, one of the few 
prominent men who had not held the office of Gov- 
ernor of that State. 

—They are poking a little fun in England at Mr. 
Layarp. His attack in the House of Commons on 
Dr. Bexe has revived a bon mot concerning him which 
was some years ago frequently repeated in London 
salons. A certain wit, on being urged to shew com- 
passion to the then aspirant for literary fame, an- 
swered, ‘‘ Well, I admit we are all indebted to Layarn 
for discovering Nineveh ; but I can never forgive Nine- 
veh for discovering Layarp !” 

—Major-General D. E. Sickies has been elected and 
inaugurated Commander of the “Grand Army of the 
Republic” of the State of New York. His competitor 
was General H. A. Barnum. 

—It was not Home the Spiritualist, but Hotmes the 
violinist, who married the sparkling Madame Moet, 
of Champagne celebrity. Madame has four “‘ pledges” 
from the departed Moet, each older than her new 
husband; but she is pretty, possesses infinite tact, 
and is well known in Paris for her literary cleverness. 
When she went to the altar, and blushingly faltered 
out the customary brief statement as to “love, honor, 
and obey,” she wore a pearl-colored satin of that deli- 
cate shade which is gladdened by a rosy tint and sil- 
ver sheen, and an exquisite black lace mantilla, and 
over her head a black lace veil. You say, Black for a 
wedding! Yes, becanse she was a widow. Her slip- 
pers were of satin to match her dress. 

—The Rev. Dr. Bettows, whose letters from Ger- 
many to the Liberal Christian form a prominent feat- 
ure of that journal, furnishes, in a recent Number, a 
graphic sketch of the scene at the dissolution of the 
Prussian Parliament, and what Bismarck did, how 
Bismarox looked, and what Bismarck wore on the 
occasion. ‘He was dressed,” says the Doctor, “in 
the same white uniform I had seen him in at the Em- 
peror’s ball at Paris. He wore jack-boots and spurs. 
His fine, great head upon his tall, full figure gave him 
a marked superiority over the whole assembly. Pow- 
er, prudence, self-possession, capacity, success, are 
stamped upon his features and bearing. If he is worn 
with care, he does not show it; perhaps he carries it 
in those great sacks that hang under his eyes! He 
seems about fifty-four, and thoroughly well-preserved. 
His habits are careful. He rides on horseback, and 
bathes in summer in the open river, a few miles from 
the town. He seems to possess much of the attgin- 
ments of Joun Quincy Apams, with a tact i ’ 
manship which never marked that powerft 
cian. If he had fallen from the skies he ¢ 
have come more opportunely, or with qualific 
more out of the usual line of German statesmanshtp- 
Knowing all that German statesmen ever know, he 
has a thoroughly ug-German dash and practical qual- 
ity in him which marks him out from his predeces- 
sors, and leaves him wholly alone in his kind. With 
unsurpassed courage and competency, he possesses 
distinguished prudence and self-control. He does not 
undertake the impossible, nor invent a policy. He 
merely shapes and articulates a public sentiment 
which for a hundred years has waited for its crystal 
lizing moment. He is not a moral genius, nor are 
disinterestedness and pure philanthropy his inspirere. 
But he is a patriot, and sees Prussia’s opportunity ta - 
lead Germany to her destiny, and, probably no man 
could possess qualities or antecedents better flited to 
the work. An aristocrat, he puts himself at the head 
of the party of movement, and advocates all possible 
reforms in the interests of a larger liberty and a freer 
life. He swallows and digests his antecedents, and 
evidently despises all criticism (vhich merely convicts 
him of disagreement with him.elf—where the disa- 
greement is necessary and born of new circumstances 
and new opportunities. He is clearly a whole head 
and shoulders abové not only his contemporaries in 
Prussia, but European statesmen in general; and the 
more I see of the slack, tape-tied, broken-spirited 
character of German politicians—dreamy, mechanical, 
wordy, theoretical, and inefficient—the more I admire 
the prompt, incisive, practical, and bold qualities of 
this redeemer of Germany.” 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








THE NEW YEARS FIRST 
FLOWER. 


Fair little blossom, how gladly we hail thee! 
Who tellest that Winter will ere long depart ; 
Flow’ret proemial to Spring’s verdant beauties, 
Though modest and lowly, right welcome thou art! 


Though torpor pervades the wide bosom of Nature ; 
And cold o’er the wild heath the biting winds blow; 

And the Frost-King, enthroned in his icy pavilion, 
Throws over our mountains a mantle of snow. 


Regardless art thou both of torpor and tempest ; 
Thou springest and bloomest in spite of their reign: 
And looking upon thee, new hopes are born in us, 
That Nature, now barren, will soon smile again. 


Soon Flora will come with her train of attendants ; 
Earth’s gardens and meadows in beauty shall bloom ; 

The feathered tribes carol forth notes of sweet music, 
And sunny beams chase away Winter’s deep gloom. 


Sweet little harbinger, gather we from thee 
Lessons of hope, as we gaze on the tomb, 

From whence the frail bodies of saints now reposing, 
Shall rise in new beauty and freshness to bloom. 





GROTESQUE JEWELRY. 

iw the shop-windows of the Palais-Royal jew- 

elers and vendors of those countless objects 
wherein utility is invariably sacrificed to’ orna- 
ment, and which go under the general name of 
‘articles de Paris,” there are displayed at the 
present moment more than the average number 
of examples of perverted Parisian taste. The 
emulative French, proud of their success with 
their race-horses, are now bent upon rivaling the 
English, so far as ‘‘le sport” is concerned, on 
their own particular element, namely, the sea; 
and are about establishing a yacht-club, with the 
Emperor, Empress, Prince Napoleon, etc., as pa- 
trons. In anticipation, we suppose, of the popu- 
larity which this branch of sport is likely to at- 
tain, so far as becoming a matter of general talk 
among the non-amphibious Parisians, the jewel- 
ers have already produced small gold and silver 
yachts, of one knows not how many penny- 
weights’ burden, as also fully-rigged sailing- 





boats, cutters with oars, and canoes with pad- 
dles, for ladies to wear as ear-rings and brooches. 





The new long satin sash for evening dress is worn, 
too, fastened behind with a gilt toy yacht, the 
ends of the sash being looped through a gold 
chain cable, to which an anchor is attached. 
Ever since the epoch of Gladiateur’s triumph 
the horse-shoe has been the true type of beauty 
in the eyes of thé-French ornamental artist, who 
has certainly applied it to every conceivable pur- 
pose. We have long been familiar with it in scarf- 
pins and sleeve-links; more recently it made its 
appearance in ear-rings, lockets, brooches, buck- 
les, paper-weights, alarums, tobacco-boxes, watch 
and ink stands, and frames for carte-de-visite por- 
traits; and on shirt-fronts, collars, scarfs, and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. It has now become nec- 
essary to vary the too familiar form; and we 
have it brought out again as an ear-ring, but 
accompanied by a club-headed nail and a hunts- 
man’s whip, as shown in the subjoined engrav- 





ing. . Grotesque as such a collection of objects 
necessarily appears when seen suspended from 
the delicate lobe of some pretty woman’s ear, it 
is perhaps less so than the next example, which 





combines a glass lantern, a gilt padlock and keys, 
and a ‘‘ sabot” filled with imitation lucifers tipped 
with rubies. Skates and slippers, too, which look 








coquettish enough on little feminine feet, seem 
certainly out of place, though they be of gold 
and miniature in size, when attached to the or- 
gans of hearing. ‘The tambourine and castanet 
in gold-and-white enamel, and the classic lyre 
swung upside down, may be tolerated. Where 
is the handsome woman who would venture to 
suspend to her neatly-chiseled ears a couple of 


three-legged caldrons of the size and form of the’ 





one represented in the engraving? And what 
shall we say to the mask, which is, however, ele- 
gant beside the pair of golden grinning death’s- 
heads above the customary cross-bones, which 
one saw worn as ear-rings at a ‘‘ bains-de-mer” 
casino-ball last season? A horrible fancy, on a 
par with that with which Frenchwomen were 
seized in the days of the Terror, when they 
wore small gold and silver guillotines swinging 
in their ears, or fastened as brooches at .their 
bosoms, or as combs in their hair; where'a few 
years previously, when famine prevailed and the 
wretched peasants were : 
dying of positive want, 
the court ladies at Ver- 
sailles wore jeweled cor- 
nucopias bursting with 
golden ears of corn 
which trailed down the 
side of the head. 

The swan, reposing 
like Moses among the 
bulrushes, is a pretty 
enough object in frosted 
silver, with the leaves 
and stalks of the bul- 
rushes in green enamel, =X 
and the tips of ame- 
thyst; but it certainly 
looks out of its element dangling from a lady’s 
ear, which, being, by-the-way, neither an aviary 
nor a poulterer’s shop, is hardly the proper re- 
ceptacle for flying swallows, pert young spar- 
rows perched in rings, and flapping their wings 
as though about to take their first flight, birds 
just dropping down on their golden nest of pearl 
eggs, braces of dead pheasants or hares hung up 
by their feet—all of which, and many other sim- 
ilar objects equally or more fantastic, are to be 
seen in the form of ear-rings. Not merely has 
the feathered tribe been called into requisition 








for this purpose, but jewelers have produced for 
those ladies who care to adorn their ears with 
such trifles, both horses and stags, or their heads 
or hoofs merely, and even golden elephants of a 
moderate size, which can be swung to the ears 
by the top of the Oriental pagoda which these 
animals carry on their backs. There 
are, moreover, insects in great vari- 
ety, of which the glittering green 
beetle is just now the especial Pa- 
risian favorite. One serves as a 
sleeve-link ; a couple or more form 
ear-rings ; four joined together dos- 
a-dos form a brooch; a dozen are 
sufficient for a bracelet, while a 
score will serve as pendants to 
a gold necklace. Hats and bonnets, moreover, 
are spotted with them; so, too, are ball-dresses. 
Besides beetles, our art-students in entomology 
for the purposes of ‘‘ bijouterie” have produced 
every description of fly, from the small common 








house-fly to the grand dragon-fly, with his tinsel 
green body and golden gauze wings, together 
with spiders, lady-birds, grasshoppers, cock- 





chafers, crickets, moths, and butterflies; but 
somehow or other they appear to have overlooked 
—so far as ear-rings are concerned—the more 





appropriate ear-wig. We also have golden fish 
hanging to hooks, and golden fish in glass globes, 
turtles, tortoises, toads, lizards, serpents, and 
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dancing-frogs, in enamel, malachite, or gold, 
and worn some as brooches and others as ear- 
rings, which, moreover, comprise such absurdi- 
ties as small cabinet-pianos, locomotives, bellows, 
bunches of keys, dominoes, guitars, quivers filled 
with arrows, hunting-horns and powder-flasks, 
needle-guns and Chassepdt muskets—the latest - 
novelty, by-the-way, introduced. Besides the 
foregoing there are crescent moons with grinning 
profiles, and long fluffy-looking feathers in the 
finest gold-and-silver filigree. 

* The black-and-gold flies in the pink-and-white 
shells will pass as articles of personal adornment, 
and so perhaps will the flies climbing up glass 





globes and strolling over green leaves, all. of 
which are favorite ear-rings at the present time. 
Objection, too, need not be taken to the minia- 
ture gold flower-basket set with diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, and turquoises ; but the gilt pea-pod, with 
its half-dozen emeralds simulating peas, is in 
very questionable taste. The pair of coral cher- 








ries, with their green enameled leaves, is a pret- 
ty enough conceit for an ear-ring; and no ob- 
jection can be made to the brooch; but as much 
can not be said of the score of pins here repre- 











sented, and with which ‘‘la jeunesse dorée” of 
the present day are proud to bedeck themselves, 
A few months ago the pin, surmounted with a 





negro’s head or a skull, the wearer of which 
could make the former wink its eyes, and the 
latter wag its jaws, by means of some connecting 











wire in his pocket, was a nine-days’ wonder; but 
the novelty passed off, and the ‘‘ gandins” of the 
French jockey-club are reduced, so far as breast- 





pins that shall attract attention are concerned, 
to such expedients as the following: a young 
gosling breaking out of its shell, a rabbit playing 





on the kettledrum, a zouave, and his counter- 
part a monkey; a winged jockey astride of a 
weathercock; a jockey-cap, riding-whip, and 





spurs; a picture of a boat-race, a toy equestrian 
with whistle at the horse’s tail—fancy the taste 
of the swell who could wear such an object in his 
scarf !—a lady’s slipper, a hat and cane, a lolly- 
pop, a drummer, a painter’s pallet and brushes 
—the various colors being in precious stones—a 





stew-pan, a massive-looking hook and eye, and 
a pair of tongs, the live coal being simulated by 





a glittering ruby. Other pins consist of three or 
four playing-cards, pewter pots and pipes, minia- 
ture barometers, cannons, bugles, rattles, monks’ 
heads, birds’ claws, squirrels with nuts, horses 
and jockeys in full gallop, spilt jockeys, horse- 
shoe nails, anvils, vices, heads of bull-dogs, ete. 
‘Tiny watches are shut up in death’s-head moths 
and walnut shells; and sleeve-links are worn in 
the form of small cart-wheels and concave. gold 
buttons ornamented with a pair of pincers. 

Besides the foregoing, there are paper-weights 
formed of gigantic spiders and beetles, monkeys 
hammering corks into bottles of Champagne, and 
other grotesque groups; but the pink of all is a 
bronze cigar-holder, in the centre of which is a 
female, saddled and bridled, and ornamented 
with a fine carefully-cropped tail, and wearing a 
mask like a horse’s head, who is leaning forward 
with her arms in front of her, the very picture 
of a high-spirited horse rearing up on its haunch- 
es. Behind is a sign-post, on which is inscribed 
the words: ‘‘ Bois de Boulogne.” 
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TWILIGHT NIGHT. 
We met, hand to hand, 

We clasped hands close and fast, 
As close as oak and ivy stand; 

But it is past: 

Come day, come night, day comes at last. 


We loosed hand from hand, 
We parted face from face ; 

Each went his way to his own land 
At his own pace, 
Each went to fill his separate place. 


If we should meet one day, 
If both should not forget, 

We shall clasp hands the accustomed way, 
As when we met 
So long ago, as I remember yet. 


Where my heart is (wherever that may be) 
Might I but follow! 

If you fly thither over heath and lea, 

O honey-seeking bee, 
O careless swallow, 

Bid some for whom I watch keep watch for me. 


Alas! that we must dwell, my heart and I, 
So far asunder. 
Hours wax to days, and days and days creep by; 
[ watch with wistful eye, 
I wait and wonder: 
When will that day draw nigh—that hour draw nigh? 


Not yesterday, and not, I think, to-day; 
Perhaps to-morrow. 

Day after day “to-morrow” thus I say: 

I watched so yesterday 
In hope and sorrow, 

Again to-day I watch the accustomed way. 





WATCH-NIGHT AND NEW- 
YEARS. 
T was the 31st of December, 8 o’clock in the 

evening. Before a smouldering fire in a 
worn-out grate, on a chair broken-backed by 
time, and in a room whose corners were cob- 
webbed, sat John Ralston. He remembered his 
past: his life had been one long agony. He was 
an agony to the mother that bore him; she well- 
nigh died of his life. He was an agony to his 
boyish self, for in himself he shut up problems 
on which no light shone out of any clear crevice 
in the heavens. He was an agony to his man- 
hood, for his soul was made of fire and of love. 
Much fuel came to him, but in the flame lay his 
own heart withered and crackling, and the love 
that came to pour on sacrificial oil was late and 
found but cinders. John Ralston was a broken- 
hearted man. 

He rose, and went out of his chamber into the 
night. ‘The trees in the street stood like under- 
taker’s men at a funeral, throwing the cloak of 
their shadow coldly, perfunctorily over him the 
chief mourner. He walked he knew not whith- 
er, but God knew. He passed by a brightly 
lighted church. A shudder at the dark which 
chilled, rather than a longing for the light which 
blinded him, sent his weary feet straying into 
the house where certain good men‘and women, 
with prayer and speech, were waiting to usher 
in the New Year. 

‘There arose one speaker who seemed to look 
at John. It was a woman, She seemed to 
speak to John, and thus she said: ‘*Oh! how 
Ciod pities thee! pities thee! Thou hast borne 
all things! O weary soul, sink not utterly, for 
the day is breaking; thou shalt be happy to- 
morrow !” 

John had been crouching in the corner of a 
pew with his head on his hands. ‘There was 
something in the voice that lifted him up. He 
looked full in the face of the speaker that looked 
at him, She had been dead three years—but 
there stood his mother! A strange feeling of 
quiet stole into his breast. He said to himself, 
**She never told me false—I shall be happy to- 
morrow.” After that John Ralston sat up 
very straight and heard all the other speeches. 
Through them all, whatever might have been 
their import to other ears, there ran to him, 
as through so many organ-pipes, the music of 
that one heavenly refrain, ** Happy to-morrow.” 
The minister said, ‘‘ Watch, therefore, for ye 
know not the day nor the hour the Son of Man 
cometh.” 

Just then the church-clock tolled twelve. John 
Ralston sat straight, and seemed to listen strange- 
ly straight—earnestly straight, with fixed, attent- 
ive eyes, and the first smile on his face that had 
been there for years. The New Year having 
come, the good men and women went out to be- 
gin it—on the earth where they had been happy 
and valuable. ‘The last group—the next to last 
man—the last of all but John Ralston and the 
sexton—slowly departed through the door, giv- 
ing each other, with clasped hands, softened and 
solemn New-Year’s greetings, and the sexton 
was left to greet John Ralston. He wondered 
at his sitting there so straight, and gently laid 
his hand upon his shoulder to rouse him’ from 
his seeming fit of abstraction. He looked in his 
tace, and said, ‘*Come, let us go home; it is 
New-Year’s morning.” 

But another messenger had said ‘‘Come” be- 
fore him, John Ralston had gone home to spend 
his New-Year’s morning. He was dead! with 
that sweet, unwonted smile upon his face. 

In the dark room whence he had come out lay 
pens that would never again be lifted to wnte— 
lay paper, whose whiteness would never be soiled 
by the thoughts of a heart that this world had 
troubled. Pale and stiff upon his knees—pale 
and stiff by his side, drooped the weary ink- 
s.ained fingers which never more would hold 
John Ralston’s pens. Scarred, vet quiet, in his 

cold breast lay the heart out of which no more 
those thoughts would come to John Ralston’s 
papers, 

He had come into watch-night out of the dark- 
ness, he had departed from it into the light. The 
morrew was there, and John Ralston was happy. 
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BROKEN TUBEROSES. 


T was a rainy day at Holly Hedge farm, and 

a blue day and a dismal one to the houseful 

of boarders, who lounged in the parlors, and 

yawned on the sly, and wished for the thou- 

sandth time that the sun would unveil itself and 
make outdoor life possible. 

Somebody, looking around the room, wondered 
where Ruth Coles was, and the wonder started 
every body talking about her. It was a regular 
game of criticisms, carried on in an irregular 
way, at the centre-table, where a group read ; in 
the bay-window, where were ladies, worsted, and 
inevitable tatting; at the piano, where two girls 
played a duet listlessly ; up and down the room, 
where restless bodies promenaded; and out on 
the piazza, where the gentlemen smoked. 

The talk had gone on for ten minutes, when 
Miss Ogleby, at the centre-table, closing her nov- 
el and suppressing a yawn, said: ‘*She is an 
odd girl.” 

‘¢ In what way ?” asked George Gwynn, laying 
down his newspaper and looking as if he consid- 
ered the question debatable. 

**Oh, I don’t know,” was the answer. ‘‘ She 
isn’t like other women.” 

‘*It would be the best thing that could be said 
of her that she was different from some women,” 
was George Gwynn’s comment, in a significant 
side tone. ‘* But really,” he added, aloud, ‘‘I 
have heard this charge preferred against Miss 
Coles before. Let us constitute ourselves into a 
grand jury and acquit or condemn the accused. 
The charge in the indictment is oddity. The 
plaintiff is Miss Ogleby, the defendant ‘is Miss 
Coles.” 

Craft is revealed by conversation, and George 
Gwynn, you see, was a young lawyer. 

“Oh no! I am sure I have made no com- 
plaint,” remonstrated Miss Ogleby. 

“ Yes you have,” said George Gwynn. ‘‘ Half 
the ladies in the room have told me Miss Coles 
was odd. The charge is made to the prejudice 
of the young lady. Bring forward your witnesses, 
I am here, self-constituted foreman of the jury, 
ready to listen and render an impartial verdict.” 

Silence ensued, 

‘**T must be lawyer, too,” said George Gwynn, 
laughing. ‘‘Is Miss Coles unwomanly ?” 

** No, oh no,” answered several. 

‘* Is she strong-minded ?” 

Half a dozen said ‘* No.” Little Miss Waring, 
who made tatting in the bay-window, thought she 
was. 

‘* Ts she decided in character and expression ?” 

* Very.” 

There was no dissenting voice. 

‘*Ts she literary ?” 

“ Unmistakably.” 

‘*Ts she a writer?” 

No one knew. It was the general impression 
that she had the ability to write. Whether she 
used it was uncertain. 

‘*Ts she shabby in her person and habits ?” 

‘Not in the least.” 

‘**Ts she negligent of home and its duties 

‘*No; she is a gitl with quick conscience, one 
whom duty would drive through fire and water,” 
said Magdalene Shipley. 

Some of the ladies made exception to that, 
and said among themselves that Mag Shipley's 
statements ought to be taken at a discount, for 
she was a chip off the same block, and couldn't 
give an unbiased opinion. 

‘* Does she neglect society ?” 

No; she was one of its brightest ornaments— 
in fact, a belle. Jack'Thompson said that, throw- 
ing away his cigar and joining the group at the 
centre-table. ; 

‘*Ts she pedantic ?” 

‘“No! Yes! No! Yes! Yes! No!” 

George Gwynn counted the ayes and nays. It 
wasatie. ‘1 have talked with her by the hour,” 
he said. ‘‘ My vote in the negative will decide 
the question.” 

‘* Is she industrious ?” 

Magdalene Shipley quoted from Watts : 

‘** How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower! 


9” 


Watts’s honey-bee isn't a circumstance to Ruth 
Coles,” she added. 

‘*A mutual admiration society! The} are al- 
ways hand and glove,” said some of the ladies, 
in a rebellious under-tone. 

“Ts she a saint ?” 

Miss Waring’s smile was full of contradiction. 
Several answered: ‘‘ Not particularly.” 

George Gwynn said, looking straight at Miss 
Waring, as if he would give her a chance to ex- 
press all that her smile implied, ‘‘Is shea nota- 
ble sinner!” 

Miss Waring only colored, and Jack Thomp- 
son answered: ‘‘ I should vote her a little lower 
than the average.” 

**Pooh! Jack Thompgon and George Gwynn 
always were in love with her,” muttered Miss 
Waring. with a pout. 

“Is she sensible ?” 

‘* Emineatly.” 

There was unanimity on that point. 

** Pretty ?” 

“No, not in the least.” ; 

**She is very fine-looking and stylish. I wish 
I looked like her.” 

The neutralization to the negation was thrown 
in by Charlotte Hosmer, a girl with great flash- 
ing black eyes and a complexion all pink and 
white. Every body looked at Charlotte and 
laughed. She was an acknowledged beauty, and 
the sincerity of her wish was doubtful. 

**Is there any thing else?” George Gwynne 
asked. 

There was a long pause. 

‘*For goodness sake, ladies,” he ssid, ‘‘ will 
you tell me in what Miss Coles’s oddity consists ?” 
** Well, you won't deny that she is different 


’ 


from other women,” said Miss Ogleby, reason- 
ing in a circle, and coming back where she start- 
ed. 


‘*¢TIn summing up the case,” said George Gwynn, 
“*T find that Miss Coles is not unwomanly, not 
pedantic, not saintly, and not a notable sinner. 
Her positive virtues are decision, industry, con- 
scientiousness, dutifulness, and sociality. With- 
al, she is eminently sensible, and, according to 
Miss Hosmer, very fine-looking and stylish. If 
she is different from other women, it seems to me 
the difference is in favor of Miss Coles rather 
than other women.” 

George Gwynn went out on the piazza and 
joined the smokers, laughing heartily over his 
cigar. ‘‘T have given those stupid women some- 
thing to talk about,” he said. ‘‘ Criticise Ruth! 
There is not one of them can hold a candle to 
her. Magdalene Shipley shows her good sense 
by her appreciation. As for Charlotte Hosmer, 
that was one of her master-strokes. It was an 
artful way to call attention to her fine complex- 
ion and magnificent eyes.” 

During all this talk about Ruth Coles Pope 
Allison read his paper as indifferently as if the 
conversation had been carried on in Chinese. 

“Don’t know her, do you?” asked Jack 
Thompson, slapping him on the shoulder. 

‘*Who ?” demanded Pope, somewhat ungra- 
cious in manner. 

‘* Miss Coles,” answered Jack. 
like her immensely. 
have an opportunity.” 

**Oh no! I beg you not to concern yourself. 
I like Miss Waring exceedingly,” was the an- 
swer. 

George Gwynn opened his eyes wide. ‘* Ah, 
Jack! you took your Coles to Newcastle that 
time,” he said. ‘‘It’s odd! Allison is as far 
removed from that silly little Waring by intel- 
lect and principle as possible.” 

Just then there was a light, springing step on 
the stairs, the soft sweep of a woman's trailing 
dress in the hall, and Ruth Coles stood in the 
door, her hands full of odd little pins, and paints, 
and sheets of wax. 

‘*T am weary of self-entertainment,” she said 
to Magdalene Shipley, who sprang up to meet 
her, ‘and I brought my wax-work down here.” 

The girls went over to a table in the corner, 
and George Gwynn and Jack Thompson soon 
joined them. 

‘Tf Ruth Coles was not odd she would not 
bring her wax-work into the parlor,” said Miss 
Waring to Pope Allison, who had thrown him- 
self in an arm-chair by her side. 

‘Perhaps she thinks she has pretty hands. 
They show off to advantage in such work,” said 
Miss Ogleby, in an under-tone. 

‘They are pretty,” said Pope Allison, medi- 
tatively, twisting his watch-chain, and looking 
out on the driving storm. 

“*T thought you had not met her,” said Miss 
Waring, wonderingly. 

‘*Tt is a natural inference that all ladies’ hands 
are pretty until you find them otherwise,” said 
Allison, quickly. 

*¢ Just look at George Gwynn and Jack Thomp- 
son!” exclaimed Miss Waring. ‘‘ They act as 
if they thought Ruth Coles was the world’s won- 
der. She twists them around her finger as if 
they were wax. By-the-way, I think wax-work 
is very appropriate for her. She always tries to 
mould every body and every thing to her will.” 

‘¢She evidently don’t mould you,” said Pope 
Allison, with an odd look in his deep gray eyes. 

** Indeed she don’t,” and Miss Waring’s black 
eyes flashed spitefully. ‘‘It takes a woman to 
understand women.” 

‘¢ But [ understand you,” he answered, quietly. 

Miss Waring colored and turned from the 
mocking light and smile that shone on Pope Al- 
lison’s face. She was a woman to shrink, not 
rejoice at comprehension. 

Over in the corner, where Ruth Coles cut and 
moulded waxen leaves, Jack Thompson was say- 
ing, ** That will be an exquisite tuberose, Miss 
Ruth. I can hardly tell it from the one you 
wear in your hair. You always wear them in 
their season, I notice.” 

‘© Yes,” she answered ; ‘* In memoriam.” 

No one asked questions, for there was that in 
Ruth’s tone and manner that forbade it. 

‘*Pope Allison hates tuberoses,” said Jack 
Thompson, with simple intent to change the sub- 
ject. ‘‘ He switched the tops off a dozen beau- 
tiful stalks in his cister’s garden yesterday. I 
told him it was a shame, for tuberoses never 
bloom but once. I thought of you, Miss Ruth, 
all the time. What ails you?” he asked, for 
Ruth’s lips were white, and her eyes were full of 
mute inquiry. 

‘*Nothing,” she answered. 
of me?” ; 

‘* Yes,” said Jack Thompson. ‘‘I knew you 
always wore them when you could get them, and 
this was a real case of sweetness wasted on the 
desert air.” 

Ruth made no answer, but George Gwynn 
noted the whiteness of her lips, and the unsteadi- 
ness of her hands. ‘‘ You ought to know Pope 
Allison,” he said. His tone was careless, but 
he watched Ruth as a cat watches a mouse. 

‘¢T am content with my old friends,” she said, 
with an unnatural calm. ‘* You—and the rest.” 

George Gwynn bowed. He was not satisfied, 
but he could say no more. Magdalene Shipley 
helped him unconsciously. ‘‘I have only been 
waiting for an opportunity to introduce Mr. Al- 
lison to Ruth,” she said. ‘‘ They are certain to 
like each other.” 

‘Oh no!” exclaimed Ruth Coles, in hurried, 
frightened tones. ‘‘I have enough acqnaint- 
ances. I would prefer not to know him.” 

‘* Hang it!” muttered Jack Thompson, as he 
strode to the end of the piazza. ‘‘ I don’t under- 
stand it at all. Ruth isn’t a bit whimsical in 
general. Here is Allison, just the man to appre- 


**You would 
Til introduce you when I 


” 


‘You thought 





ciate and admire her, and vice versa—and they 


won't be introduced. Well, I wasn’t anxious. I 
merely proposed it as a matter of justice. I felt 
about it a good deal, as if I had a wonderful in- 
vention on which my fortune depended, and was 
going to show it to the man who would be likely 
to steal my patent. If they won’t know each oth- 
er I can say of myself, ‘ Brutus is an honorable 
man,’ and there is a better chance for me or 
George Gwynn. Gwynn and I are fighting a 
fair battle, and at present my chances look as 
good as his. I couldn’t see any man win Ruth 
without the keenest suffering. God knows 
whether I shall ever win her for myself, but if 
I don’t the earth does not hold the woman worth 
the winning.” 

Had the birds, those mysterious messengers 
who are supposed to glean all secrets, prattled of 
Jack Thompson’s resolve? Miss Waring had not 
smiled so graciously when that charming Jack, 
as she called him, joined the party in the bay- 
window. Miss Waring was wondrously vain. 
She liked to have a crowd around her. Men 
were like sheep, she was wont to say: where 
one went they all went. Ruth Coles had been a 
belle in spite of her plainness (for any body with 
half an eye covfd see that she was plain as a 
pipe-stem), just because George Gwynn and Jack 
Thompson, who were the leaders among the 
Holly Hedge sheep, had taken an unaccountable 
fancy to her. But a greater than either had 
come in the shape of Pope Allison, who showed 
his good taste by his admiration of her; and she 
guessed she would show Ruth Coles and Char- 
lotte Hosmer she could play at belleship as well 
as they. She didn’t mind Charlotte Hosmer. 
She understood her secret of charming; but 
Ruth’s was past finding out. If there was one 
thing she despised more than another in a girl 
it was incomprehensibility, and she would play 
Ruth Coles a trick or two when she had the 
chance. That was the sum and substance of Miss 
Waring’s meditations concerning Ruth Coles; 
and she thought she had the chance when Jack 
Thompson came and leaned over the ¢éte-d-téte 
where she sat, and Pope Allison watched the 
movements of her shuttle as if he were stealing 
the art of tatting making. 

‘*Have you mastered the mysteries of wax- 
work ?” she asked, with one of her sweetest smiles. 
Jack’ Thompson’s estimate of it was, ‘‘Such a 
smile! It had nothing but teeth and lips in its 
composition. Ruth’s smiles catch a glory from 
the eyes, and get lost in the waves of chestnut 
hair.” 

‘“« There are three mysteries I can not fathom,” 
replied he. ‘‘ Tatting, wax-work, and women.” 

** You should not study the mysteries in com- 
bination,” said Miss Waring, with a shake of her 
forefinger. ‘* Now I'll be bound you have given 
more attention to the woman in yonder corner 
than the wax-work. Learn a lesson from Mr. 
Allison. If I should teach him tatting, his whole 
soul would be given to his work, and not a 
thought would wander to the woman who taught 
him.” 

Miss Waring liked compliments, and did not 
scruple to angle for them. Pope Allison uttered 
a protest, as he was expected todo. ‘The teach- 
er would be infinitely more interesting than the 
thing taught, he said. It was so with the wax- 
work, said Jack Thompson, maliciously. He 
could hardly see the wax for thinking of the wo- 
man. He knew Miss Waring’s tricks, he thougit 
to himself. 

“Are you and Mr. Gwynn going to cast lots 
for Miss Coles?” asked Miss Waring, with a 
wicked twinkle in her little black eyes. ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to her own version, she couldn’t choose 
between you, and she is equally certain of you 
both. Of course, I couldn’t vouch for the truth 
of the assertion,” she added, cautiously, seeing 
the fire leap up into Jack Thompson’s eyes. ‘‘I 
tell it to you as it was told me.” 

‘* Miss Coles is well worth the winning, by lot 
or otherwise,” said Jack Thompson, obstinately. 

Miss Waring turned her forces on Pope Alli- 
son. There was evidently nothing to be made 
in the direction of Jack Thompson. Magdalene 
Shipley and George Gwynn brought over some of 
Ruth Coles’s flowers. Pope Allison turned away. 
He hated the odor of tuberoses, he said. ‘* But 
these are wax,” laughed Magdalene Shipley. 
“You have paid the highest compliment to Miss 
Coles’s flowers. I must tell her.” 

‘¢ Please report nothing to Miss Coles that I 
say,” said Allison, quickly. ‘‘ It would not in- 
terest her in the least.” 

“That artful little Warmg has been setting 
him up,” was the mental conclusion of Magdalene 
Shipley. ‘‘ He looks like a man superior to her 
wiles, too.” . 

‘¢Miss Shipley, do you believe in the doctrine 
of transmigrated souls?” asked George Gwynn, 
drawing Miss Shipley’s arm in his and leading 
her out on the porch. ‘‘I begin to think Pope 
Allison and Miss Coles have met in some other 
planet, or held antagonistic relations in some oth- 
er state of being.” 

Magdalene Shipley looked grave. ‘‘ You are 
talking nonsense,” she said. ‘‘If they ever met 
it was on this earthly ball, possibly at Newport, 
perhaps at Long Branch—who knows ? Depend 
upon it, if this resistance of forces is the result of 
previous acquaintance, theirs was no ofdinary 
meeting.” George Gwynn assented, and his face 
was full of troubled, perplexed lines. 

Ruth Coles was in a strange mood as the day 
advanced. If the weather dampened the ardor 
of her friends it had no such effect on her spirits. 
How she talked, and laughed, and made the cor- 
ner merry where she sat! Miss Waring said that 
such exuberant spirits was an affectation of youth. 
Miss Ogleby remarked that it was like her to 
be brilliant when every body else was stupid. It 
was one of her odd ways. Jack Thompson pro- 
nounced it the most charming way in the world. 
Most women were like barometers. Every change 
of the wind put them in a different mood, but 
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heart, were above the accidents of time and 
lace. 

4 George Gwynn did not accept the mood with 
such unquestioning faith. His profession, per- 
haps, made him suspicious. Such spirits ought 
to be the result of intense happiness, he argued. 
If Ruth Coles was the possessor of this intensity 
of bliss, who or what was the cause? It was not 
himself. He would not dare to stake his chance 
just then. Neither was it Jack Thompson, he 
was sure of that. Had that man Allison aught 
to do with it? 

He tuned to the bay-window, where he had 
left him; but Miss Waring was making her 
tatting alone, and Pope Allison was smoking 
a cigar on the porch, looking very weary and 
decidedly out of spirits. He turned to Ruth. 
She was moulding a tuberose-leaf in the hol- 
low of her hand. ‘‘Make me a heart’s-ease,” 
he said. 

Ruth shook her head. ‘‘I make nothing but 
tuberoses to-day,” she answered. Perversity was 
no part of Ruth’s nature. George Gwynn said 
to himself, ‘‘ The key to the mystery concerning 
Ruth Coles and Pope Allison is tuberoses. I will 
talk of them.” 

He did not like tuberoses, he rejoined. Their 
perfume was heavy and oppressive. He fancied 
them full of stifling grief. They hinted of irrev- 
ocable doom. « They never bloomed but once, 
were devoid of the resurrective power that made 
most flowers beautiful. There was no escape 
from them. Old women thrust them in your 
face in the street. Sentimental young men wore 
them in their button-holes. Ladies put them in 
their hair, and made successful imitations of them 
in parlors. They were ubiquitous. He had seen 
them until their sight was a weariness, at Long 
Branch and Saratoga and Newport. He had 
tried to escape them on the mountains, but he 
had inhaled their hateful odor on the very top of 
Mount Washington. 

‘*Yes,” assented Ruth, in a dreamy, medita- 
tive way. ‘The glitter in her eyes had died out, 
and the smiles about her mouth had faded. For 
&® moment the woman was natural. George 
Gwynn’s eyes flashed, as in the court-room they 
had lighted up at some sudden revelation devel- 
oped by the examination of a witness. Like the 
Eastern nations, who in attempting to find a west- 
ern passage to India discovered America, he had 
hit upon an unexpected discovery. 

‘*You have been to the White Mountains ?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” answered Ruth, reluctantly, her face 
crimson. 

George Gwynn was getting at the truth; but 
it was not truth to make him happier. Ruth's 
talk that summer had been of Newport and Sara- 
toga and Long Branch, and never a word of the 
White Mountains. George Gwynn’s law expe- 
rience had taught him that the subject of which 
the witness failed to speak until elicited by cross- 
examination was the vital subject. 

He went to bed that night a wiser man. He 
had been talking with Pope Allison, and in a 
lawyer’s circuitous fashion had learned that the 
White Mountains had been in his summer trip 
for three years. This year he had not been. 
**One tires of the best things,” he said, in ex- 
planation. George Gwynn could have sworn 
that continuity was one of the man’s character- 
istics, and that tiring of the earth’s best things 
was not among his failings. 

There was a new arrival at Holly Hedge farm 
next day. Marie Brewster, a shrewd-faced, 
merry little woman, who, on entering the par- 
lor, made a bee-line-for Ruth Coles, kissing her 
heartily, and vowing that she never was so glad 
to see any woman. A moment after, she had 
darted off at sight of Pope Allison, and stood 
shaking his hand, vowing that she never was so 
glad to seeany man. Half an hour after Magda- 
lene Shipley informed her that Mr. Gwynn had 
desired an introduction, and the landlady came 
to ask if she would know Mr. Thompson, he was 
so very desirous to make her acquaintance. 

Marie Brewster opened her black eyes with 
astonishment. ‘‘I declare I am going to be a 
belle!” she said. , 

That night, as she stood before her mirror 
twisting her long black hair over crimping pins, 
she said to Magdalene Shipley, with a pout that 
was only half ill-natured: ‘* It was a regular cat’s- 
paw game. That handsome Jack Thompson 
and that young lawyer Gwynn only wanted to 
know me because I knew Ruth Coles. The 
young lawyer went around Robin Hood’s barn 
and laid traps for me; but I understood his 
game, and was non-committal. It was due to 
myself and my friends. But I'll tell you, Miss 
Shipley, those two men might as well hang their 
harps on the willows. When Ruth marries it 
will be to neither of them. It was a miserable 
affair between her and Pope Allison. It hap- 
pened at the White Mountains. Ruth’s mother 
is ambitious. Pope Allison was a poor man be- 
fore his uncle left him a fortune, and Mrs. Coles 
frowned on his suit. Ruth is not a girl to act in 
opposition to law and strict notions of duty, but 
she is one to wait, and suffer, and be true to the 
highest womanly instincts; so, while she would 
not marry against her mother’s will, she would 
have waited, and suffered, and been true to Pope 
Allison. Poverty is not always just. Some- 
times I think it predisposes one to injustice. 
Pope Allison could see in Ruth’s hesitation no- 
thing but lack of love; and, concluding that no 
woman’s love was worth. the having, he vowed 
that she should be dead to him, and sent her 
tuberoses. Pope Allison is a rich man now. 
Why do you suppose he comes-where Ruth Coles 
is? I wanted to tear that hateful white flower 
from her hair to-day. You say she made wax 
tuberoses in: the pazlor yesterday? That was her 
abominable pride—the pride of a woman who 
has been. misunderstood, and whe can not be 
gracious to the rich man who thought her un- 
loving because he was poor. 





Over the morning papers a few days later the 
gentlemen talked of a New York fire, and great 
loss of property. ‘‘It’s bad for Allison,” said 
one. ‘His uncle’s money was mainly invested 
in those houses.” 

‘¢ His career with a fortune has been after the 
manner of a sky-rocket,” said another. 

‘¢ He will find out the value of his new friends,” 
said a third. 

That prediction was soon verified. When 
Pope Allison entered the room Miss Waring was 
absorbed in conversation with a rich old sea cap- 
tain, and Miss Ogleby continued a stupid game 
of euchre with Ruth Coles’s mother. He crossed 
over to Charlotte Hosmer and proposed chess. 
Miss Hosmer was sorry, but she did not feel like 
it. Pope Allison’s face was a study in its be- 
wilderment. Ruth Coles was studying it. She 
pulled the tuberoses from her corsage and began 
to break them in pieces, letting them fall, petal 
by petal, on the floor. The act meant much, but 
her face meant more. Pope comprehended its 
meaning, and crossed over. ‘‘ Will you play?” 
he asked. 

‘¢ With pleasure,” answered Ruth. 

George Gwynn, looking over the morning pa- 
per, saw it all. His face fell with the falling of 
the tuberose petals. He went out on the porch, 
and stumbled over Jack Thompson, who was in- 
quiring for Ruth Coles. 

“In the bay-window,” answered Gwynn. 
‘‘'There’s no use, Jack,” he added, laying a de- 
taining hand on the other’s shoulder. ‘‘She 
hasn’t a thought for us. There was hope for us 
as long as she wore tuberoses, but she has broken 
them now.” 

Half an hour later, Jack Thompson, with the 
calmest face in the world, entered the parlor. 
‘*Won't you ask Ruth to ride, or walk, or 
dance ?” asked Mrs. Coles, in a whisper. ‘*She 
is in the bay-window with young Allison. Her 
conduct this morning is unaccountable.” 

Jack walked toward the bay-window. Pope 
and Ruth were coming forward. ‘‘I am sorry 
for you,” said Jack, grasping Allison’s hand. 

** No need, I am sure,” said the latter, smiling. 

‘*No; of course not,” answered Jack, looking 
at Ruth. ‘‘ But it’s a little hard for a man to 
lose such a fortune.” 

‘*T don’t understand,” said Pope. 

‘*Tt is generally understood that your fortune 
went to ashes in last night’s fires,” explained Jack 
Thompson. 

‘*T sold out my interest in those houses last 
week,” was the complacent answer. 

Mrs. Coles’s face brightened. As for Ruth, she 
began to pick up the broken petals of tuberoses. 
Pope Allison arrested the movement. ‘‘ That 
folly is past,” he said. ‘‘If my lack of money 
made me ungenerous, don’t let my possession of 
it make you guilty of the same fault.” 

‘* Your mother wanted me to ask you to dance, 
Miss Ruth,” said Jack Thompson. ‘‘ I am just 
in the mood for it. Miss Shipley, play your 
wildest, gayest galop. I am going away,” he 
added as they whirled down the room. ‘* You 
will soon forget me, and I shall marry some little 
fairy with blue eyes and golden hair. I always 
liked your eyes, but for a wife there are no women 
like the mild-eyed, flaxen-haired women.” 

Thinking of his words that night, Ruth Coles 
said, ‘‘ Jack Thompson never cared for me in the 
least. I wish George Gwynn cared as little.” 
That was years ago, and George Gwynn made 
Marie Brewster his wife long since, but Jack 
Thompson is a bachelor still. 





ALBERT AND VICTORIA IN THE 
HIGHLANDS.* 


HIS is a charming little volume, covering a 
period of nineteen years ; for, besides the resi- 
dence of the royal couple in the Highlands after 
1848, there is also an account of visits made to 
Scotland at an earlier period. The journal be- 
gins a little more than two years after Victoria's 
marriage, and when the Queen is still almost a 
child. We are sure that this journal will recom- 
mend itself to the readers of the BaZar, not be- 
cause it is written by a queen—though that fact 
is not wholly uninteresting—but because it con- 
tains a beautiful story of a true woman’s married 
life in its happiest period ; namely, that in which, 
casting royalty aside, she takes refuge in her 
Highland fortress, and lives a life of undisturbed 
‘* quiet and liberty” among the hills with her hus- 
band and children. Too. often, indeed, has this 
life to be exchanged for the deserts of court-life 
at Windsor ;, and, alas for the Queen! too soon 


is it finally concluded by the death of the Prince. 


Consort in 1861. . 

The Queen became very much attached to the 
Highlands, ‘‘the dear, dear Highlands,” as she 
calls them, and after leaving them ‘‘ the English 
coast appeared terribly flat.” ‘‘ There is,” says 
the Queen, ‘‘a great peculiarity about the High- 
lands and the Highlanders; and they are such a 
chivalrous, fine, active people! Our stay among 
them was so delightful! Independently of the 
beautiful scenery there was a quiet, a retire- 
ment, a wilderness, a liberty, and a solitude,-that 
had such a charm for us.” Her description of 
the country is always picturesque and interesting. 
Even when she is escorted by the Royal Archers 
Body-Guard (established by James I. and com- 
posed entirely of noblemen and gentlemen, bound 
always-to be near the sovereign’s person, and so 
devoted that at Flodden Field King James [V.’s 
body is said to have been found covered and sur- 
rounded by the bodies of these faithful attend- 
ants), she is not so much absorbed in the splen- 
dor of her cortége as in the contemplation of 
natural scenery and in observation of the ; 
Her eye catches every detail. She notices the 





* “ Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the High- 
lands, from 1848 to 1861, etc.” Edited by Arruvr 
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old women in close caps, the barefooted children, 
the poor girls from sixteen and seventeen down to 
two or three years old, with their ‘‘ loose flowing 
hair, a great deal of it red ;” she looks away from 
her guard to the fishwomen, ‘‘very clean and 
Dutch-looking, with their white caps and bright- 
colored petticoats.” The young Queen traveling 
with her young husband looks upon every thing 
with the fresh eyes of a child. ‘Thus the view 
of Edinburgh from Leith is described as ‘‘ quite 
enchanting; it is, as Albert said, ‘ fairy-like,’ 
and what you would only imagine as a thing to 
dream of, or to see in a picture.” Here is a pic- 
ture which brings to mind that wonderful passage 
of Wordsworth about the dance of the miller and 
three dames *‘ on the breast of the Thames :” 
“In sight of the spires 
All alive with the fires 

Of the sun going down to his rest, 

In the broad 6pen eye 

Of the solitary sky, 

They dance—there are three, as jocund as free— 
While they dance on the calm river’s breast.” 
**We then,” says the Queen, ‘‘ came in sight of 
the Scotch coast, which is very beautiful—so 
dark, rocky, bold, and wild—totally unlike our 
coast. We passed St. Abb’s Head at half past 
six, Numbers of fishing-boats (in one of which 
was @ piper playing) and steamers full of people 
came out to meet us, and on board of one large 
steamer they danced a reel to a band. | It was a 
beautiful evening—calm, with a fine sunset, and 
the air so pure.” And here is another, of an 
evening at Taymouth: ‘‘ A small fire which is 
up in the woods was illuminated, and bonfires 
were burning on the tops of the hills. I never 
saw any thing so fuiry-like. There were some 
pretty fire-works, and the whole ended by the 
Highlanders dancing reels, which they do to per- 
fection, to the sound of the pipes, by torch-light, 
in front of the house. It had a wild and very 
gay effect.” The following is a description of a 
walk in the neighborhood of Blair castle : 

‘*The moment you step out of the house you 
see those splendid hills all round> We went to 
the left, through some neglected pasture-grounds, 
and then through the wood, along a steep, wind- 
ing path overhanging the rapid stream. These 
Scotch streams, full of stones and clear as glass, 
are most beautiful; the peeps between the trees, 
the depth of the shadows, the mossy stones, 
mixed with slate, etc., which cover the banks, 
are lovely ; at every turn you have a picture. 
We were up high, but could not get to the top; 
Albert is in such delight ; it is a happiness to see 
him, he is in such spirits......We walked on to a 
corn-field, where a number of women were cut- 
ting and reaping the oats (‘shearing,’ as they 
call it in Scotland), with a splendid view of the 
hills before us, so rural and romantic, so unlike 
our daily Windsor walk (delightful as that is) ; 
and this change does us such good: as Albert 
observes, it refreshes one for a long time.” 

The journal is full of the most delightful pic- 
tures of this rural life; and in them all there is 
something which is deeply touching in the ever- 
recurring allusions to: Prince Albert, whose pres- 
ence was so essential to the Queen’s happiness 
and ease. And as we reach the close, after we 
have read about that expedition from Balmoral 
to Ca-ness, how inexpressibly sad is the Queen’s 
comment at the end—‘‘ It was our last one!” 

We might, if we had space, enter into a de- 
tailed description of this delightful record. We 
might show how completely the Queen is undis- 
guised in her journal, and how she appears to us 
only as a woman, a wife, and a mother ; how she 
becomes sea-sick like ordinary mortals ; how her 
little ‘‘ Vicky” (the Princess Royal) is stung 
when she sits down upon a wasp’s nest ; how de- 
lighted the Queen is that ‘‘ Vicky” acts so like a 
grown-up person, and that she is not frightened 
by a crowd; and how tenderly she watches Al- 
bert’s moods, and admires every thing which he 
does or says. We might quote passage after 
passage full of womanly feeling — of motherly 
and wifely interest ; but for all this we must refer 
our readers to the journal itself. Not the least 
among its interesting features will be found the 
sketches which the Queen made with her own 
hand among the Highlands and in her voyagings, 
and which the artist has faithfully reproduced 
without alteration. 

It was among the Highlands that Victoria, the 
Princess-Royal, was betrothed to Prince Freder- 
ick William of Prussia. Here was the Queen 
when she first received the news of the death of 
the Duke of Wellington and the report of the 
victory of the Allies at Sebastopol. It is inter- 
esting to read the Queen’s own words giving her 
impressions upon these occasions. The beauti- 
ful simplicity of her style adds a separate and 
peculiar interest to the journal, placing it among 
those rare works which, beyond the information 
which they impart, please us because of an inde- 
finable something about them, as flowers please 
us because of their fragrance. 








Lace Scarf. 


See illustration, page 216. 


Tus scarf is made of a strip of dotted black lace 
three yards and a quarter long and three eighths of a 
yard wide, bordered with lace edging. This is pleat- 
ed — through the middle, and arranged in 
the di t styles shown in the illustration. For 
bretelles, fasten the middle in front to the belt with 
a lace rosette, brooch, or bow, pass the ends over the 
shoulders in the form of bretelles, tie them behind in 
a bow, and fasten the same to the belt. For a sash, 
fasten the middle of the scarf with a ribbon bow on 
the right shoulder, and tie the ends under the left arm 
in a bow; itcan also be tied as a sash round the waist. 
For a fichu, fasten the middle to the belt behind, pass 
the ends over the shoulders, cross them in front, and 
tie them in a knot behind. 


Netted Silk Fanchon. 
See illustration, page 216. 

model is very simple, and may be used either 
as & m or for the neck. It is of white and light 
g silk. The centre is entirely of brown 

silk, and is in double netting. 
Begin on the front row: lay over a bar, which meas- 
ures about two-thirds of an inch around, 57 stitches, 
and work backward and forward on the same bar 46 





rounds. At the end of every round leave 1 stitch with- 
out netting, in order to form a point at the back. Now 
work on the other side of the foundation row a piece 
like the first, also in 46 rounds, and lay both halves 
of the work exactly on each other, so that they shall 
form a triangle. Next follows the lace of brown and 
white silk, which forms the border; this is netted in 
11 complete rounds. 

1st round of the lace with white silk; in every 2 of 
the stitches lying together on the outer edge of the 
foundation 1 stitch, enly at each of the front corners 
repeat 7 times 2 stitches in 1 stitch, and net in the 
same manner every 2d stitch of the middle 16 stitches 
on the front of the foundation. 

2d round with brown silk; in every stitch of the last 
round 1 stitch. 

3d round with white silk, and over a bar which 
measures an inch around; in every stitch of the last 
round 3 stitches (3 knots). 

4th round with brown silk, over the narrower bar; 
every 3 stitches of the last round fastened together 
with 1 stitch. After this repeat twice the 8d and 4th 
rounds. Then follows the 9th round, with white silk 
over the narrower bar ; in every stitch a stitch. 

10th round. with brown silk over a bar that meas- 
ures one and a third inches; 8 stitches (knots) in 
every 3d following stitch of the last row—that is, two 
stitches missed each time. 

1ith round, with white silk, over the narrowest bar: 
in — one of these 8 stitches of the last round 1 
stitch, also one stitch in the connecting stitch between 
the clusters of 8. Draw at the same time the connect- 
ing stitches from above under through the 2 stitches 
a were missed in the last round, and thus tie the 

nots, 

This Fanchon can be made equally well of common 
silk or zephyr worsted, 


Passementerié Trimming. 
See illustration, page 216. 
Tuts is easily made by tatting with black silk, and 
adding a jet bead at the bottom of each oval. 


Knitted Corset. 
See illustration, page 216, 

Matertats: coarse unbleached cotton; two fine 
steel knitting needles, 

This corset is knitted of heavy unbleached cotton, 
and almost entirely in common garter-stitch. It is 
very warm, worn without whalebones, and commend- 
able for its pliability. The original is fastened in 
front by buttons and button-holes. 

Begin the corset on the front row by casting on 115 
stitches; knit 12 rounds as. abeve, slipping the first 
stitch of every round; then purl one round, knit one 
round, purl one round, which 3 rounds form a plain 
stripe on one side (the right) of the work; then knit 
20 rounds plain. Inthe following round (36th) purl the 
first 49 stitches (the slip stitch in the beginning of each 
round is not counted); the remaining stitches of the 
round, as also all the stitches of the following round, 
are knitted plain. The wide, smooth stripe of 3 rounds, 
which, by so doing, comes upon the right side in the 
upper part of the corset, forms a part of the border of 
the firat i. This last requires 37 rounds to com- 
plete, and is knitted plain backward and forward. For 
the first ronnd knit the first 14 stitches, and leave the 
remaining stitches of the last round without knitting. 
Every second round of the following 15 is lengthened 
4 stitches by knitting with it 4 stitches from the row 
which was left. For the next round (17th) of the gore 
knit the entire row of stitches the full length of the 
corset—the first 47 plain, then 2 purled, and the re- 
mainder plain. For the 18th to the 20th rounds knit 
also the entire length of the corset, but in the 19th, the 
first 42 stitches plain, then 7 purled, and the remain- 
der plain. For the 2ist round of the gore knit 38 
stitches, purl 4, and leave the remainder without knit- 
ting. The 23d, 25th, 27th, 29th, 31st, and 33d rounds 
are knitted like the 2ist, but each of these rounds must 
be shortened by 4 plain stitches immediately before 
the 4 purled, so that the 33d round counts only 14 plain 
stitches and 4 purled. It is understood that the pre- 
ceding rounds, for which no — directions have 
been given, must be knitted plain. Now knit 1 round 
on the whole 115 stitches, the first 49 purled, and the re- 
mainder plain, X the return round plain, which forms 
the stripe on the other side of the finished gore. Now 
knit 14 rounds, then the 2d gore, which is formed pre- 
-—- as the first. 

After the completion of the 2d gore, knit 3 rounds 
entire; then begin the hip gore, which is formed like 
the other gores, with the exception of being longer and 
broader. Without counting the plain stripe which 
surrounds it, and which is knit like those of the other 
gores, this hip gore counts 38 rounds: the first round 
Includes 14 stitches ; o— second round of the next 
18 is lengthened by 5 stitches; every second round of 
the remaining 19 shortened by 5stitches. Having fin- 
ished the hip gore, knit 18 rounds the entire length 
of thecorset. In the beginning of the following round 
(19th), in the upper part of the corset, cast off 8 stitches, 
and in the beginning of the 21st 2 stitches, in ofder to 
form the arm-hole; knit 30 rounds on the shortened 
row, then form the 2d hip gore. Having completed 
this, knit 12 rounds, casting on 1 stitch at the end of 
the last (at the arm-hole) ; besides this, cast on 1 stitch 
at the end of the second round following, and 20 in 
the second following that. On the round thus length- 
ened knit 80 rounds, after which form in the middle 
of the back two gores, one in the upper, and one in 
the lower part of the corset. In forming these two 
gores only the 12 middle stitches are left without knit- 
ting. Knit first the upper gore, of which the Ist (long- 
est) round reaches from the top to the 12 middle 
stitches. Thenceforth shorten every second following 
round of the gore by the 4 stitches next the 12 middle 
stitches; proceed in this manner till the shortest row 
of the corset, which must count 20 stitches, is reached ; 
on this knit one return round, and the gore is half 
finished. Knit now one round the entire length of the 
corset, all the stitches of the —_ gore and the 12 
middle stitches being purled, and the remainder (which 
form the first round of the lower gore) plain. The 
next round is knitted from the lower edge to the 12 
middle stitches; every second following of the next 
16 rounds must be shortened by 2 stitches, and every 
second of those following that by 3 stitches, till the 
shortest row of the gore (which must count 20 stitches) 
is reached. Having knitted the return round, knit 1 
round the entire length of the corset (the right side 
being on the right side of the corset); this finishes 
the half of the lower gore, and, at the same time, the 
half of the corset. The 2d half is knitted in the same 
manner, except that the order of the rounds is re- 
versed. Knit first the second half of the upper gore, 
which must be begun with the shortest round of 20 
stitches. Lengthen every following second round by 
the same number of stitches as were taken off in the 
first half. py finished the upper gore, knit one 
rqund the entire length of the corset (the right side 
being on the right side of the corset); then knit the 
second half of the lower gore, lengthening every sec- 
ond round in the same proportion in which the first 
half was shortened. Having finished these two back 
gores, the corset can be completed by the directions 
already given. A row of button-holes must be formed 
in the front, 12 rounds before taking off, the corre- 
sponding buttons being on the other side. Now col- 
lect the 11 stitches lying next the arm-hole on the 
front, and knit er-stitch as follows, to form the 
shoulder-band: the first 3:rounds knit the entire row, 
then every second following of the next 3 rounds nar- 
row by 2 stitches, thus forming a little gore next the 
arm-hole; then knit 50 rounds, and again a little gore, 
of which the first round counts 2 stitches with the 3d 
and 5th rounds following lengthened each by 2 stitch- 
es, and the 7th and 9th rounds narrowed by 2 stitches ; 
then knit 44 rounds, after which knit the 11 stitches 
still on the needle with the 11 stitches on the edge of 
the back next the arm-hole. Having knit the second 
shoulder-band in the same manner, collect on needles 
the side stitches on the Lyd edge of the corset, and 
knit two rounds backward and forward as usual, then 
one eyelet row, and finally two rounds plain, after 
which the work is cast off. Through the eyelet row 
draw a band, by means of which the corset can be 
drawn together. 
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i with white crochet silk; white 
silk braid can be substituted for 
this. The pattern for this waist 
is found in the Supplement to 
Harper’s Bazar, No. 11, Figs. 
1-7, taking care to cut both fronts 
straight. The closing of the belt 
is covered by a loop of blue silk. 


with brown satin across the ends and on one side; then lay the other side 
in pleats in the form of a fan; put the four pieces together in the manner 
shown in the illustration, letting the smaller pieces lie over the larger 
ones, and cover the seam with a loop of brown silk, corded on each side 
with brown satin. The ends of the bow are sixteen inches long and eight 
inches wide, and are made of brown silk double, with an interlining of 
stiff lace; they are corded on the edges with brown satin, and trimmed 
across the bottom with heavy brown silk fringe. ‘The top is pleated and 
set under the bow. ‘The belt is of double silk, corded on the edges with 
satin, and trimmed around the bottom with corded loops of silk. The 
belt is fastened with hooks and eyes, over which the bow is placed. Either 
of the other bows, of which we give illustrations, can be substituted for 
the fan-shaped bow. ‘The first is made of a bias strip of doubled silk, two 





Ball and Evening Dresses. 


Turse dresses are all gored, with 
very short waists, and are worn over 
a chemisette of puffed or figured 
lace; a puffing of lace being like- 
wise set in the arm-hole. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of green taffetas, 
with a narrow flounce of the same 
material round the bottom; this 
flounce is surmounted by three puff- 
ings of white lace, separated by satin 
rouleaux. Short over-skirt of light- 
green taffetas, with 












Tray for Bottles, etc. 


Tue foundation is a round 
piece of lacquered tin. Four lit- 
tle pieces of wire, 
each about half an 
inch long, are used 






















broad, pointed flounce, 
covered with white 
lace, over which satin 
rouleaux intersect each 
other in a sort of trel- 
lis. Two long sash 
ends fall in the back 
of the skirt. The low 
corsage is trimmed 
round the neck with a 














for attaching this 
foundation toa strong 
wire ring. The ring 
and small pieces are 
lacquered white. ‘The 
upper side of the bot- 
tom is covered with 
crystal and blue beads, 
as shown in the illus- 
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tration. Small holes made in the bottom 
serve to fasten this bead-work to the outer 
edge. The small pieces and the wire ring 
are wound closely with blue beads. While 
winding the ring, fasten thereto at the 
same time a string of crystal and large 
glass beads, as shown in the illustration. 
The diamond pattern of the bottom com- 
prises four rows of the crystal, bordered by 
three rows of the blue beads. This taste- 
ful and ornamental tray will be found use- 
ful for. holding bottles, glasses, ete. 








surmounted by a satin rouleau. White roses complete the trim- 
ming. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pink taffetas, with short over-skirt of white 
muslin, both trimmed with a muslin quilling. 

Fig. 3.—Dress and over-skirt of lilac silk; the latter bound with 
lilac ribbon and edged with broad black lace. Black lace bertha. 


Belt with Sash. 
Tuts belt is a tasteful adjunct to a ball or evening dress, and is 
made of the same material-as the dress with which it is — The 
arrangement of the bow is new and tasteful. ‘The original is of “ Bite a” of : 
brown silk, the ends of the bow being trimmed with brown silk ap Evemiye Danses 


fringe. For the bow cut from the silk double, and stiff lace for in- : , ” i ee i 
inches wide, with an ‘interlining, which is formed into a rosette, with 


terlining, each two 
pieces, a quarter of 
ayard long and an 
eighth of a yard wide, 
and two pieces each 
a quarter of a yard 
long and four inches 
wide. Lay the inter- 
lining between the 
silk, and cord each 
of these four pieces 


loops, the longest of which is a quarter of a yard in length. The other 
is a bow with ribbon loops, two inches wide and an eighth of a yard long, 
laid in three pleats at the ends, and finished in the middle, where the 
loops are joined together, with a piece of ribbon pleated three times, in 
the manner shown in the illustration. 


White Alpaca Waist. 
A SIMPLE trimming of blue silk and white guipure insertion simulates 
a bodice. The collar, cuffs, belt, and buttons are of blue silk. The silk 
is scalloped, in the manner shown in the illustration, and cross stitched 
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LINES BY ONE WHO WAS NOT 
PROUD. 
THE SUBJECT BEING A NEW SON. 


My wife last week presented me, 
On Saturday, at noon, 
A conjugal, domestic pledge, 
A very small Tycoon. 
A wee, wee Calmuc Tartar, 
A florid Mandarin, 
Just like the dolls in Tuttle’s store— 
The squeaking ones I mean. 


I call him Calmuc Tartar in 
A playful kind of way, 

He's such a cunning Mongol look, 
Just flavored with Cathay ; 

A fine young Hyson sentiment, 
True blue Celestial eyes, 

With Oriental gums, no doubt, 
And warlike China cries. 


A piece of Nature's porcelain, 
a from the potter’s hand, 
Such as they make at Kiang-si, 
Off in the Flow'ry Land. 
So him I call such funny names, 
As those of which I spoke, 
Although the. nurse and wife's mamma 
Don't see or like the joke. 


I'm banished from my chamber now, 
A myst’ry reigns o'er all 

The movements of my household troops 
From cupola to hall. 

With forms, and guards, and secret airs, 
**Mum !” underneath the rose, 

I'm ushered in to see my son 
All smothered in the clothes. 


The circumstance I've mentioned once 
Or. twice down town at lunch 
To business friends; who slyly hint 
“Of course,” I’m proud as Punch. 
If Punch be proud, he may have cause, 
It may or mayn’t be so, 
But why vain thoughts should swell my breast 
It’s really hard to know. 


Such things as this have been before, 
And that to humble men; 

The German tailor down the street 
Has very nearly ten; 

While Mike, who does odd chores for me, 
Owns quite a little crowd. 

His sturdy wife had twins to-day, 
And he ain’t very proud. 


Winks, nods, and smiles, and cheery words 
Greet me on every side, 

Yét I can’t feel the small Tycoon 
Cause for excessive pride. 

And why “think all the world of him?” 
Can't see it in that light, 

The acquaintance is so very short, 
The intercourse so slight. 


The chances yet have been s0 rare, 
So very, very rare, 
For aiding that acquaintance 'twixt 
Myself and son and heir. 
I doubt not as I see him more 
My feelings changed may seem, 
May blossom into friendship, 
And ripen to esteem. 


‘Tis very seldom now, indeed, 
I see the wee Tycoon ; 

The monthly female tells me, though, 
He'll hold a levee soon. 

Dear! dear! how odd he is and red! 
His nose is mine, "tis true. 

My wife is right about his eyes, 
They're very, very blue. 

The nurse avers she never saw 
A child of such a size. 

Such legs and arms! and such a back! 
(The toady !) and such eyes! 

That Lunar femaie tells great flams, 
Sad flattery, and- stuff; 

But I see through (though Jane can not) 
Her blarney clear enough. 


The infant's not a shrimp, perhaps, 
As Calmuc Tartars run; 
But no such wild loose talk as that 
For me, thou looney one! 
I’m not of those who swallow flams, 
Who gulp down gilded lies, 
Whose geése are swans before they've grown 
To half a gosling’s size. 


No! I will stand me like a man, 
And call a spade a spade. 

If dull my child, I'll call him dull, 
And ill if illy made. 

I almost wish, though strange "t may seem, 
He some small beauty lacked, 

That I might then, which now I can't, 
With justice own the fact. 


But graver thoughts unbidden come: 
A solemn charge is here; 

One that no man can contemplate 
Without some touch of fear. 

This human being—is it mine, 
This tiny fellow-man ? 

Am I a pupil, little learned, 
To make or mar the plan? 


With awe I think, wee helpless thing, 
What power’s reposed in me. 

There's scarcely any earthly wrong 
I might not vent on thee. 

Torment thy frame, pervert thy mind, 
And none to hear thy cry. 

In all this wide, wide world, not one 
To stand "twixt you and I. 
* * * * * * 

If from the din of worldly ways 
I bolt my study door, 

And ask our Father for my son 
Honor and worldly store— 

To make my boy, when ripe ia years, 
Through all temptations strong— 

A brave and loyal gentleman, 
I hope I do no wrong. 





HIGH MASS IN A PARISIAN 
CHURCH. 


N the mind of the priest the essential features 
of the mass, in whatever mode it is celebrated, 
are always one and the same: an expiatory sac- 
rifice, offered by consecrated priests upon a con- 
secrated altar. But to the uninstructed spectator 
the scene seems essentially to vary as it is pre- 
sented in different churches. ‘The accessories of 
the service are flexible, and may be adapted to 
the construction of the building, the resources of 








the sacristy or treasury, and to what we may per- 
haps call the ecclesiastical fancy of the authori- 
ties of the church. In some of the churches of 
Continental Europe it appears almost wholly in 
the aspect of a solemn spectacle to be witnessed. 
In such cases the chdir, where the priests stand 
before the altar, is often raised several steps above 
the common floor of the church, and separated 
from the congregation by a decorated open screen, 
consisting of a lofty but very light iron fence; 
and within the choir nothing is allowed to ob- 
scure the view which the congregation, looking 
through this screen, have of the high altar and 
the movements which the numerous priesthood 
make before it. In other churches the ceremony 
seems more like an oratorio to be heard than a 
religious drama enacting. 

It is in the latter aspect that the mass is pre- 
sented in the great parish churches of musical 
reputation in the city of Paris; and as thus prac- 
ticed it forms a striking contrast to the more im- 
posing pageant afforded to the eye in many other 
places where the music is far less agreeable to 
the ear. 

Imagine yourself seated in the centré of the 
gray and golden interior of a vast but symmet- 
rical edifice. Vistas of gray stone pillars and 
circular arches stretch away from you in which- 
ever direction you look; and the walls, which 
are half hidden by the pillars, are crowded with 
decorations consisting of paintings, statuary, 
flags, and monumental tablets. The sombre hue 
of the lower range of arches, through which are 
seen these shaded aisles, is illumined here and 
there by a group of litte candles burning before 
some side-altar, and by a flood of yellow and 
crimson tints from above. As you look you see 
that the arches of the ceiling, a hundred feet 
above yeu, are adorned with vast frescos painted 
upon gilded ground-works, while colored sunlight 
from the great windows there falls in bright 
patches on the scéne below. The congregation, 
consisting largely of women, and those mostly 
old and of the humbler orders, is seated in plain 
rush-bottom chairs, the yellow seats and high 
red frames of which add a homely and cozy ex- 
pression to the otherwise stately and ities 
array. 

The two rows of great pillars which sustain the 
roof, as they draw near to each other in the per- 
spective, seem the more clearly to wall off the 
nave and choir, occupied respectively by the con- 
gregation and the clergy, from the side-aisles 
where some spectators stand. Rony persons are 
passing to and fro through these aisles; some 
are worshipers going to chapels in various parts 
of the building, where smaller congregations are 
assembled ; others are curious strangers march- 
ing around with hats in hand, and turning their 
heads this way and that, admiring and convers- 
ing in low tones or whispers. The sound of 
these footsteps along the stone floor does not 
wholly cease throughout the service. 

The building is of the cruciform shape, and as 
we sit in the centre we have before us that part 
which constitutes the head of the cross, known 
usually as the choir. In this church the choir is 
not more elevated than the rest of the floor, nor 
is it distinguished by the decorated screen through 
which in many churches the officiating priests are 
seen amidst the smoke of incense. No such de- 
vices to etherealize the pageant to the eye are 
used here. Only a low rail, broken in the cen- 
tre by a broad gateway, marks the boundary be- 
tween the priests and the people. At each side 
of the gateway stands a beadle. These are men 
chosen for their size and imposing personal ap- 
pearance, well-matched with each other, and at- 
tired in uniforms half civic half military. They 
wear high cocked-hats, broad bands of scarlet 
hanging from the left shoulder, and supporting 
a sword in a horizontal position just above the 
heels and below the skirt of a long-tailed coat, 
white stockings meeting the breeches at the knee, 
and silver lace every where. Each holds a ba- 
ton crowned by a massive pear-shaped silver head, 
and from time to time each takes in hand also a 
tall lance with a gilded head, which stands usu- 
aily in a socket in the floor behind him. 

As you look by these guardians of the gateway 
into the head of the cross occ ‘upied by the clergy 
the appropriateness of calling it ‘‘ the choir” read- 
ily appears. Were it not for the ecclesiastical 
robes of the occupants it would seem more like a 
concert-room than a church. The most conspic- 
uous object in it is a mammoth music-book, raised 
aloft and open to the view, upon a hage lecturn 
in the centre of the floor. ‘This book, so large 
and high, is useless as a book, but forms a pic- 
turesque symbol of the group of musicians who 
surround it. Six great chandeliers hang from 
the roof over the choir. All these objects fill the 
eye and preoccupy the attention; and the ngh- 
altar in the back-ground, with the officiating 
priests there, who are thus half concealed, are 
half forgotten by the spectator as he watches the 
musicians and listens to the music. 

The musical arrangements are all in plain sight. 
The group in the centre of the space consists of 
a number of priests in their black and white robes 
and bald-spotted wigs; for priests, unlike com- 
mon mortals in every thing, wear wigs to cre- 
ate, not to conceal, the appearance of baldness. 
There are also a score or two of boys dressed in 
robes of thin white suffused by the scarlet color 
of their under-robes, and wearing scarlet les 
and skull-caps. Many of the men have masic- 
stands, and some of them have instruments, 
chiefly double-basses and huge brass herms, The 
singers are accompanied by the chancel organ, a 
large instrument, which just fills the space be- 
tween two of the great pillars, and you can see 
the organist seated at it, and moving slightly as 
he plays. Between the organ and the chorus 
stands the leader, upon a raised platform, with 
his desk before him, and beating time as the 
service proceeds, and around him sit or stand 
several men who seem to have special parts to 
bear. 
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Around thé’ sides of the choir, and against the 
row of pillars which bounds it, is a double range 
of stalls or pews, occupied by priests in robes in- 
dicating their various ranks. These men, with 
small books, seem to join in the monotonous 
chants, but take no part in the other music. 

Upon the floar in front of these benches, and 
around the central group of musicians, the offici- 
ating clergy pass and repass, and take their stand 
here or there as the exigencies of the ceremony 
require. Sometimes they are in view, but some- 
times they disappear behind the musicians as they 
approach the high altar beyond. 

After some monotonous chant, led by the great 
bass instruments, draws to its close, you see the 
maestro or leader handing down sheets of music, 
which are distributed to the group before him. 
As the chant ceases the organ glides into an at- 
tractive melody, priests who were sitting at one 
side, and to whom copies of the music have been 
passed, come forward to join the group of sing- 
ers, the baton of the leader indicates the rhythm 
of the new movement, and a man rises and com- 
mences a song. He wears the black gown ee 
gloves of a priest; but his mien and style, 
his voice, which rings through the whole ae 
or seems to float upon a soft ——— 
satisfy you that he is not an ecelesiastic, and pre- 
pare you to credit an informant who says that the 
best singers of the Opera Comique are employed 
here. "When the chow take up the theme the 
sweet and manly voices of young and old i 
to fill the resonant edifice. You hardly kno 
whether to close your eyes and listen cndinahed, 
or to watch the leader as he seems to carry the 
expression of his well-trained choir upon the tip 
of his graceful moving wand. At the close of 
the cadence an interlude bursts upon your ear 
from the great organ, which is far behind, in the 
loft at the other end of the church. When its 
reverberations die away the notes of the chancel 
organ rise again, leaving the ear uncertain where 
one ceased and the other began; and then the 
priests and singing-boys, the basses and horns, 
and the Italian tenor resume their theme. 

In the midst of this succession of exquisite 
music alternating with droning chants the cere- 
monial of mass goes on. 

The service is commenced by the formation of 
a procession in the choir. After some little de- 
pe Bo in marshaling it in the proper order, during 

hich the singing of a chant goes on led by the 
oan horns, the procession moves. It is headed 
by a priest bearing a tall silver crucifix, and a 
boy on pe _— with lighted candles; and all 
the ¢ and singing-boys follow, chanting as 
they . The two beadles, in their cocked- 
hats, lead the way, their staves ringing loudly on 
the marble pavement at every alternate step. 
Thus they pass slowly down one aisle and up the 
other, making the circuit of the church, and re- 
turning to the choir. After a considerable in- 
terval occupied by songs and choruses a priest 
passes down through the congregation, sprinkling 
them with holy water from a brush, which is 
dipped in a silver vessel carried by a boy follow- 
ing him. Again toward the conclusion of the 
service, and after much more music, and many 
readings and chantings from different lecturns in 
various parts of the choir, a group of priests ap- 
pears behind us, and passes up through the congre- 
gation to the altar. ‘The central figures in the 
group are two boys in white robes, bearing a lit- 
ter on their shoulders, which is covered with a 
white cloth, and on it lie two large rings or hoops 
of bread, surrounded by lighted candles. The 
priest at the altar, to whom this is carried, sprink- 
les the bread with holy water, and it is then car- 
ried away to a side-room to be cut up. The 
fragments are afterward brought in baskets by 
the boys, whe pass through the congregation, dis- 
tributing them to all who wish to partake. 








WORRIED TO DEATR. 

STRAY LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 

WOMAN OF FASHION 

Sept. 12.—I am worried to death. Some 
senseless people, who ought to know better, say 
that the rich and the fashionable have no troubles. 
I'm a living contradiction to that assertion; I’m 
always in trouble. It seems sometimes as if 
every thing combined to cheat me out of my nat- 
ural enjoyment. ‘To-day, for instance, I have 
had bad news concerning my niece Tatty. Tat- 
ty is not a musical cognomen, her real name is 
Catherine. Ungrateful girl that she is, she has 
married her father’s foreman, and the son of a 
blacksmith. I held up my hands in horror when 
I heard of it. I could not go to the wedding. 
Some time ago I suspected the child; I told her 
she made too much of the man. ‘‘Why, Aunty,” 
said she, ‘She runs the factory—he is the most 
important man in the business; papa calls him 
his right hand.” 

= Only a better sort of machinery, child,” said 
I; ‘‘it’s no reason he should presume. 

‘He don’t presume,” cried ‘Tatty, indignantly, 
and then talked of heart and sentiment and nat- 
ural nobility and that sort of thing till she near- 
ly drove me into hysterics. 

When I think of what I have done for that girl 
I despair. Years of toil, hours of anxiety, hun- 
dreds of dollars have I spent upon her. It would 
not have been so bad if the man she has married 
had been presentable ; but he has an awful beard, 
a ferocious head, and he won't wear gloves. He 
is neither young, graceful, nor even, to my idea, 
handsome. ‘Tatty says he is ‘ magnificent !”— 
misguided child. 

Very well, it is over. ‘I tried to do my duty 
by my niece; I was proud of her as soon as I[ 
caw that she gave promise of beauty. She has 
my chin, and the Pendleton hands. Her eyes 
are Crosswicks—that’s her mother’s family ; but 
she has inherited her nose and chin from us. 
She avas my protégé; for months, indeed for 
years, she spent her winters in New York. I 
gave her parties, I gave her style—in fine, I flat- 





ter myself that I made her. And after all she 
has disappointed me. One would never believe 
the pains I have been at, and the worry I have 
had, to provide a fitting match for that girl. 
Such splendid offers as she has refused, all to lay 
her heart in the hand of a common engineer. 
There was Colonel Dartmore, with his millions. 
If she had married him she would have been a 
widow now (he died three months after he pro- 

posed, poor man), and held her head with the 
highest in the land. He was seventy, and had 
lost the use of his right hand by palsy; but he 
worshiped her. ‘‘'To be the husband of so love- 
ly a being,” how often he has said to me, with a 
sigh, ‘‘I would give all I possess in the world.” 
And now his millions are divided among a dozen 
charities, and she has stooped to share the hum- 
drum life of a factory foreman, in the midst of 
old women and pauper children, I shall lose my 
wits if I think about it. 

Then there was young Asheep—such a match, 
and such a fortune! It nearly broke my heart 
when she refused him. When I laid before her 
his many attractions, and told her he had every 
thing to recommend him, she answered pertly 
that she didn’t know of but two things—the part- 
ing of his hair, and the inimitable way in which 
he begged pardon for nothing. It is true, he did 
have a habit of always supposing himself in some- 
body’s way, or else imagining that he had com- 
mitted some breach of good-manners, but then 
he had been on the Continent, and I have heard 
that a thief politely begs your pardon there, while 
he is robbing you of your watch, and a stranger 
begs your pardon if he thinks you are too quiet. 
I am really in trouble; hew could Tatty so for- 
get herself and me? 

Sept. 13.—No sooner is one vexation over than 
another begins ; my dressing-maid has given no- 
tice. I have offered to double her wages; but, 
no, she must go to Boston. Some ridiculous 
old party has been taken ill; I think she said 
her grandmother, who brought her up, and the 
creature came to me actually c . These 
people ought to have no feelings. Decidedly it 
is my opinion that dressing-maids and such like 
ought to be born without hearts; they are so 
necessary to the comfort of the upper classes. 
I grow savage as I think of it. The girl will 
never get such a place as this again. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to do; and such wages! 
Then she will be out of employment, for I make 
it a point never to take back my servants. This 
old grandmother—some poor wretch of a mendi- 
cant, I suppose—will die, and as for the blessing, 
which seems to be about all that Jessie wants, 
why she would get that, whether or rio. I told 
her the expense of travel might much better be 
turned into a gift toward defraying the costs of 
the funeral, and then she had the audacity to in- 
form me that she had a heart, and could feel 
grateful. That’s just the trouble—having a 
heart, and showing gratitude toward the wrong 
person. Why shouldn’t she be grateful to me? 
I have been kind to her. I’ve no patience with 
such creatures. If she leaves me before Mrs. 
Potiphar’s ball comes off I shall go distracted. 
No hair-dresser in New York can curl my hair 
as she does. I have coaxed, [ have threatened ; 
nothing moves her. She is not afraid that she 
shall lose her character by going. She tells me 
it will be excuse enough that she left me to go 
and comfort the last hours of her poor grand- 
mother—poor fiddle-sticks! No matter if I get 
ill, and ill I most certainly shall be; one of my 
headaches is coming on; I must lie down. 

Half past two.—No sleep. The moment my 
poor head touched the pillow a street organ 
struck up, accompanied by a distracted tam- 
bourine. Why are these people allowed to dis- 
turb their betters? Is there no street, not even 
Fifth Avenue, sacred from their vulgar presence ? 
I rang for Wilkes, the upper house-maid, and told 
her to send them away. 

‘¢ Please ma’am, it’s a very honest set, appear- 
antiy,” she said, dropping a half courtesy; ‘ 
poor man with his wife and baby.” Wilkes is 
new, or I should have dismissed her on the spot 
for impertinence. I told her to. send them away, 
and never to answer me unless I asked her a 
question. The grinder had seareely gone before 
aband came by. One might as have tried to 
sleep in Pandemonium. Not a minute’s peace 
have [ had since early morning, and here comes 
a letter that I dare say will add to my discom- 
fort. 

Sept. 14.—My conjecture was but too correct. 
The letter announced the arrival of Aunt Pack- 
away in New Jersey, from whence, after a so- 
journ of a few days, she will come on and spend 
a good long visit. Now I shall be worried to 
death. She always brings a maid, a boy, and 
three or four les. A sweet addition to my 
cares—a scolding relative who may or may not 
leave me a bouncing legacy, and three howling 
dogs. Who dares to say that I have no trouble? 
And the very time she has set to make this out- 





visit—the T——-s are just from India, and so styl- 
ish! If the old woman had one redeeming qual- 
ity besides her wealth it would not be so dread- 
ful, but every body hates her. IfI don’t givea 
dinner for her, I’m sure to be hinted at in con- 
nection with her will; if I do, she'll offend every 
soul she speaks to. Think of her telling Gov- 
ernor N. i 
except for his squint, and the Governor the very 
vainest man of my acquaintance. Imagine my 
feelings! And she did not scruple to declare 
that her money had been made in soap. Fancy 
my anguish when I overheard her telling young 
Asheep, who considers it vulgar even to speak of 
work, how she always washed the nasty poodles 
herself; that when she married Packaway he 
hadn’t fifty dollars in his pocket. And then my 





niece, willful in that as in every thing, protests 
that she is charmingly original ; and I believe she 
really likes that queer, impertinent old woman. 
I can’t help it if she is my mother’s sister. I'd 
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cut her if I could afford it; but when Mr. Whar- 
ton—that’s my husband—hints at hard times and 
retrenchment there is some solace in thinking of 
her money-bags. 

‘¢ Please, ma’am, here’s a note.” 

More trouble, no doubt. Yes, it’s from Whar- 
ton. ‘* Unexpectedly come across—mum, mum 
—two cousins and a friend—mum, mum—might 
as well ask Busby, good fellow—mum, mum”— 
all of which means four to dinner and not the 
slightest preparation. Was ever woman so badg- 
ered? Send down te cook; she must do some- 
thing. Cook returns message: ‘‘ Please’m she’s 
cut her finger to the bone with the new bread- 
knife, and she'll be obliged to have a doctor im- 
mediate.” 

Oh no, we have no troubles—we never have 
any troubles! It’s no trouble to order a dinner 
from the nearest hotel, pay twenty dollars for it, 
and find it hardly fit to eat! It’s no trouble to 
have servants who will persist in putting the salt 
at the wrong end, and twisting your best napkins 
into Dutch cork-screws! It’s no trouble to meet 
your husband with smiles while you are boiling 
over with resentment, and a consciousness that 
you never looked worse in your life! No trouble 
to be obliged to say civil things to those red- 
faced men with mutton-chop whiskers, who can’t 
have dined decently for a fortnight, and laugh 
at the stale jokes of that stupid, stupid Busby, 
who talks out of his shirt-bosom, and looks at 
every body severely after he has said what he 
thinks is a smart thing, as much as to say, 
** Now, don’t laugh, though, of course, you will 
and must.” If I could only photograph on the 
hearts of our maligners and accusers one-tenth 
part of the crosses and vexations I bear from day 
to day, they would very soon cease to envy us. 
As I told a miserable creature who came to me 
with a dismal story, like all their stories, you 
know—husband out of work, child sick at home, 
every thing at its worst. ‘My good woman,” 
said I, giving her a shilling (1 never allow my- 
self to give more), ‘‘go home, and remember 
what I tell you. You may have poverty, illness, 
and all that sort of thing; but though you see 
ine living in a great house, with servants, and in 
apparent ease, [ can assure you that I have more 
serious difficulties to contend with than you pos- 
sibly can.” She looked as if she doubted me. 
I am very sure she did, so when she began whin- 
ing again, and actually pretended to cry (some 
people cry so easily), I sent for Wilkes to put her 
out. I saw Wilkes hand her something, and it 
made me suspicious. Wilkes is new, and there’s 
a deal of valuable things lying about the house, 
so [ made her tell me what it was. 

‘Please, ma’am,” said Wilkes, ‘‘it were a 
quarter as my own uncle give me for the fair; 
but it hurt me to see her look so down-hearted. 
Poor folks feels for poor folks, ma’am.” 

I was very angry with Wilkes—very angry 
indeed. I will not have these people haunting 
the house; my nerves will not allow it. I told 
Wilkes that if she encouraged such creatures 1 
should see to it. She knew what I meant, and 
went away very red. 

Sept. 15.—Wrote a letter to that dreadful 
aunt. Screwed my courage up to say that she 
was welcome, and all that sort of thing, and that 
I trusted she and the blessed poodles would ar- 
rive safe; that James would meet her at the sta- 
tion, though I’m afraid he will try to upset her. 
James is a superior coachman, but he hates 


ogs. 

And I shall have to welcome her, and wreathe 
my face in smiles, though she will come, in all 
human probability, on the very day I had ap- 
pointed to meet my new dress-maker, who is gen- 
erally engaged every day for a year ahead; and 
I must fly and find places for those wretched 
poodles, though the moment I set eyes on the 
frightful things I shall feel like strangling them ; 
I am sure they will worry me to death. 

Another letter from niece Tatty, to tell me 
how happy she is—pshaw! I suppose she ex- 
pects I shall ask her machinist down here—no 
such thing. An awkward, shabby, long-legged, 
and perhaps threadbare—but stop: 


“Dearest Av&t,—You will be delighted to know 
that my Edward has just received news of an inherit- 
ance from his uncle, Chief-Justice B——, which makes 
him independent for life; so that you can no longer 
reproach me with marrying a nobody,” etc. 


That is the worst cut yet, to think it should 
all turn out so differently from what I predict- 
ed. What a lucky girl she is! No doubt the 
engineer will crow now. Dear me, how things 
do change round to be sure! I heard to-day that 
the Asheeps had failed ; young Asheep is ruined, 
of course. If my dear Tatty had married him, I 
should never have forgiven myself. I must write 
immediately to my darling girl, who, thanks to 
my care, will grace her good fortune. We must 
have them down to dinner, that will half atone 
for my aunt’s disagreeable peculiarities. 

Sept. 17.—Tatty can’t come, but Aunt Packa- 
way is here. The meeting was got over, how, I 
can hardly tell. I can only say that I am wor- 
ried to death. The first thing her most active 
poodle did was to knock down my best fire- 
screen, a costly affair, and break it. Then there 
was a yelping, and my aunt seolded me for al- 
lowing such a ‘‘ gimerack,” that was the word 
she used, to stand in the way. Her blessed Fan- 
chon’s blessed leg was broken, she believed. I 
wished it had been his neck—but no! Fanchon 
is putting his four legs into every thing.as usual, 
and snarling over my velvet cushions, driving all 
the other precious curs off, and yelping if any 
body but my aunt lay so much as a finger on 


im. 

Sept. 20.—No troubles! I shall go distracted 
if that woman remains here a week longer. To- 
day she cut the best bit of meat on the table 
and sent it to her dogs, and then launched out at 
me for extravagance. Not one moment's com, 
fort does that trying female give me in my own 
house. To improve matters, Madame Trimmer 


has sent in her bill, which is just four times the 
amount I anticipated. Wharton looks ugly at 
me if I speak to him about money. That's the 
way with us. Only let people think we are rich 
and every body considers us legitimate prey. 
There's a distant cousin of mine, who has writ- 
ten me several times, dying of consumption, she 
says, and then comes a long list of troubles. I'd 
die before I would go to my rich relations. Think 
of her having the impertinence to tell me that the 
cost of one of my silk dresses would keep her com- 
fortable for months. Are there not charitable in- 
stitutions in this great city? I gave a dollar to- 
ward one only last week. Am I to-relinquish 
my position, my comforts, my toilettes, because 
there are poor people in the world? I am very 
sure that were I to be beggared to-morrow—well, 
after all, one does not quite know what one would 
do saying one was brought to poverty. I'll send 
her a V, and save it in table-expenses if I can. 

Sept. 22.—I am worried to death—I am 
doomed to have no peace; if it’s not one thing 
it’s sure to be another. That horrible Fanchon 
destroyed my fan yesterday—a fifty-dollar fan. 
And for comfort.my abominable aunt told me 
that I was very careless—that Fanchon, poor 
pretty pet, was not to blame for her playful pro- 
pensities. I only await a favorable moment to 
tread on poor Fanchon’s toe, or to strangle her 
if I can get the opportunity. 

Sept. 23.—The opportunity has come at last. 
Three times to-day 1 have shaken the blessed 
poodle till it was nearly choked. My aunt is 
ill at last, and can not even bear the presence of 
her poodles. A nice time they are having of it, 
the petted dears. They are paying rapidly for 
former transgressions. They room at present in 
the back attic—their meals are served to them 
occasionally. Fanchon, the darling, has become 
so well-mannered that she does not even squeak 
an assertion of her rights. They all seem low in 
spirits, and wag their tails in a melancholy man- 
ner. Probably they are aware of my Aunt Pack- 
away’s illness. That blessed woman must have 
every thing put aside for her. The sublime old 
party is mistress; shé orders every body and 
keeps two bells and three servants, besides her 
own, going all the time. Draughts and pills and 
powders occupy the spare room on every table, 
€tagere, and shelf If I go in she is angry that 
I disturb her; if I don’t go in she sobs that I 
neglect her. I am worried to death, and the 
only consolation [ have is, that I can do as I 
please with the poodles. If she irritates me be- 
yond endurance I shake Fanchon. Iam doubt- 
less creating trouble for myself as soon as my 
aunt gets round again; but I could not forego 
the sweet satisfaction of training those delight- 
ful animals. 

Sept. 25.—My pugnacious aunt insists upon 
sending for Tatty—or Catherine, as she calls 
her. She does me the honor to say that she is 
the only sensible female in the family. I hope 
Tatty will come, it will take the care off gf my 
hands. What with running up stairs and down, 
first to my aunt and then to the poodles—what 
with smiling when I am expected to cry, and 
eryingewhen I ought to smile—what with coming 
at wrong times and not coming at right ones, [ 
am in a fair way of being worried to death. 

Sept. 27.—It is all over. Nobody dreamed 
that the woman was so near her end. I shall 
sell the poodles—I shall bring in a bill for her 
board and theirs—the care, the nursing. Aunt 
Packaway has left my niece Catherine all her 


money. ps 








THE CEREMONY OF PRESENT- 
ATION TO THE QUEEN. 


i %& be presented to the Queen is the boast of 
English women and men, The presenta- 
tion rooms are on the seeond story, and occupy 
the entire quadrangle of St. James, opening one 
into the other through the whole suite, . 
About six Levees are held a year. It takes a 
hundred men three weeks to. prepare the rooms. 
Every thing is measured by the inexorable law 
of etiquette. ‘The dress is prescribed; the ma- 
terial, the length of the trains, the mode of 
dressing the hair, and the style of the gar- 
ments. ‘The doors would be shut in the face 
of the highest lady in the land if she departed in 
the slightest degree from the well-known law. 
The dress of the ladies must be velvet, satin, 
silk, lace, or tulle. Brides are allowed to wear 
white tulle, and widows black tulle; but each 
must be trimmed with roses or variegated rib- 
bons. Peers, embassadors, and military officers 
wear their full uniform. Judges wear wigs, and 
lawyers appear in gowns of scarlet and black, ac- 
‘cording to their rank. Bishops and the clergy 
who have the run of the Court come out in full 
clerical costume. The Court dress of ‘‘ gentle- 
men” is a black dress coat and pants, white vest, 
which must be open, and white cravat. The 
Master of Ceremonies prescribes the order for 
dressing the hair. Court hair-dressers are few. 
They are engaged not only hours but days be- 
fore the Presentation. Some ladies, who can do 
no better, have their hair fixed from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours before the Presentation, and 
do their sleeping in a sitting posture. 
The Throne Room is a right royal room. 
There is not a seat in it except the Throne 
and the gilded chair at the foot. On a plat- 
form reached by three steps and on a crimson 
carpet, spattered with gold, stands a gilt Gothic 
chair surmounted by a crown. ‘This is the 
Throne. It is covered with a canopy of crim- 
son velvet, trimmed with heavy gold lace. On 
the top of the canopy is a golden cushion, on 
which rests a larger gold crown. The Throne 
| Room is very long, nearly two hundred feet. 
Running the whole length is a heavy iron fence, 
, full five feet high, capped with crimson velvet. 
; Between it and the wall is a narrow passage 
leading from the entrance to the Throne, through 
which but one person can pass at a time. The 








great throng below, at a given signal, come up 
the stairway, which is covered with cocoa mat- 
ting and worn crimson carpeting. They enter 
the great Audience Room that opens into the 
Throne Room. 

The Audience Room is very gorgeous with satin 
hangings, radiant with vermilion and gold, but it 
is all cut up into little cattle-pens, made of iron 
railings very high and strong. They open one 
into another the whole length of the great cham- 
ber, making a zigzag passage from the entrance 
to the Throne Room. ‘These pens are separated 
by heavy iron gates, guarded by officials, through 
which each person has to pass. Precedence is 
every thing. When the signal is given below 
the rush commences. ‘The fine ladies become a 
disorderly mob. They crowd on each other, 
rend laces, trample velvets and satins under 
foot; and with all these guards to keep them 
orderly, they often appear in the ‘‘ Presence,” as 
it is called, all tattered and torn, and in a state 
of general dilapidation. 

Back of the Throne is the Queen’s Closet. It 
is a little dilapidated-looking room, low studded, 
scantily furnished, but old, which is the great at- 
traction. Her Majesty is painfully prompt. At 
the exact moment she comes out of her Royal 
Closet and takes her stand on the lower step of 
the Throne. On the signal being-given Her 
Majesty's Ministers, with the Foreign Embassa- 
dors, enter from the private door, file singly be- 
fore the Queen, bow, and take their station in 
the centre of the room, where they remain. The 
crowd is admitted one by one, passing through 
all the pens till they approach the Throne. ‘To 
manage the train is no easy matter. Lessons 
are given in this art as on horseback riding, 
each lady has to take care of her train herself. 
She throws it over her arm, and in the carriage 
the huge pile towers above her head. She car- 
ries it up the stairway to the Audience Room. 
Here a ‘ Page of the: Prince,” as he is called, 
takes the train, holds it till she enters the Throne 
Room, where. he drops it. 

‘The party passes up the narrow pathway to the 
place where the Queen stands, makes a low bow, 
and then backs down the whole length of the 
room. The lady can not turn her back on the 
Queen, nor take up her train. It is etiquette 
for the Ministers and Embassadors, who occupy 
the centre of the room, to lift the train and pass 
it from one to another while the lady backs down 
to the door. ‘The moment she gets outside of 
the Throne Room she must take care of herself 
and reach her carriage as best she can. She 
can not remain. A strong iron bar prevents her 
from. repeating the luxury of presentation. She 
draws her finery. through the crowd and disap- 
pears, and finds her coach where she can, which 
may be half a mile off, for the coaches of the 
nobility take precedence. The Presentation lasts 
about one minute. It costs months of labor and 
anxiety, and great expense. ‘The finery will be 
worn._on no other occasion, But the party has 
been *‘ presented at Court,” and will tell it to 
her children’s children. When the Queen holds 
Court it lasts just one hour exactly. During the 
whole time she. stands like a statue, as cold, as 
insensible. She neither bows nor speaks. ‘The 
mass file before her as if she were hewn out of 
stone. 








MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Saturday Eve.—t feel as though I had been kiving in 
the midst of the terrific scenes of the French Revolu- 
tion. Historigns have recorded the fearful facts ; nov- 
elists have allowed fancy to make fact more graphic; 
painters have portrayed in vivid colors those scenes 
of horror; but nothing could bring the Reign of Ter- 
ror with such thrilling distinctness before the mind 
as the representation of ‘‘ Marie Antoinette” by Ma- 
dame Ristori. In general matinées do not attract me, 
because of the crowd and rush which ‘“‘no reserved 
seats” bring. Escaped the crowd to-day by going at 
instead. of before the time appointed, and had the good 
luck to obtain an excellent seat, where I could see and 
hear every thing. Itis a special charm in listening to 
Madame Ristori that no efort to hear is needful—her 
voice is clear and sonorous. As to her impersonation 
of the most unfortunate Queen of France, words can 
give no adequate idea of the power and truthfulness 
with which the character is represented. For three 
hours and a half I sat enthralled, as a living, moving, 
acting picture of the Revolution of 1789, with the at- 
tendant and subsequent scenes of distress and an- 
guish, passed before me. It is in Marie Antoinette as 
a mother that I like Madame Ristori best. She is 
grand when, seizing the little Dauphin in her arms, 
and presenting him with herself on the terrace, she 
turns the curses of the infuriated mob into cheers— 
grand when the rude, blood-thirsty populace invade 
the Palace, threatening her and offering violence to 
her children, and she subdues them even to tears; but 
when, after the execution of Louis XVI., the wretch 
Simon enters the apartment of Marie Antoinette with 
jeers and taunts to tear from her arms her child, the 
Dauphin, she rises, sublime in her passionate, mater- 
nal love, and with scathing words, and looks and 
gestures of unutterable significance, awes even that 
inhuman monster into temporary silence. 

Adelaide Ristori was born in 1826 at Cividale, Ven- 
ice, and in 1847 married the Marchese del Grillo. She 
has four children, and appears in New York society 
as the Marchesa Del Grillo, accompanied by her hus- 
band, and often with two of her children—a daughter, 
who is very beautiful, and a son. Those who know 
Ristori in her private life speak of her as being an 
exemplary wife ani a most devoted mother. Her 
personal appearance is commanding ; complexion fair 
and pale, eyes light-colored, but eyebrows and hair 
darker than one would expect to see with a fair skin 
and very light eyes. 


Mortday.—To-day I chanced to read a letter from a 
lady living in Savannah, Georgia. We at the North 
can scarcely realize how completely the war interfered 
with all literary enterprises at the South, nor how ut- 
terly was the circulation of books and periodicals 
broken up. This lady writes: 

‘Business is again flourishing in our city, and our 
people are again becoming able to indulge in tke lux- 
ury of periodical literature. I was just thinking of 
renewing my subscription to the Magazine and Weekly 
when a friewd sent me in the Bazar, No. 5—the first 











copy I have had the pleasure of seeing of this new 
candidate for public favor. I was so interested that 
I went entirely through it before I rose from my table, 
and have seldom had a richer feast. I can not help 
wondering how we have so long done without just 
such a paper, and why nobody has ever given us one 
before. It is just what we ladies need in the way of 


| modes and patterns—a weekly visitant telling us what 


to wear, and how to fashion the most convenient and 
becoming garments. Telling us, too, where to pro- 
cure the various materials, and at what cost; thus 
enabling ladies in the country to order to the best 
advantage, and to dress as well and fashionably as 
their city friends. I sincerely hope that many copies 
of the Bazar will find their way to the firesides of 
every town and village in our country; for I hold it a 
duty that every lady owes to herself and her friends 
to look just as pretty as she can, and to dress as taste- 
fully and becomin y, as circumstances permit, and 
both these ends will be promoted by the regular pe- 
rusal of the Bazar. 


‘But it is not alone as a fashion paper that the Bazar 
merits the patronage of the ladies. Its Mterary con- 
tents will meet the approval of all. Altogether I re- 
gard this number of the Bazar ‘a perfect success,’ 
and all that the most fastidious taste can desire in the 
way of a Ladies’ Gazette of Literature and Fashion.” 

Tuesaay.—The papers record many singular matri- 
monial affairs nowadays. Saw an account not long 
since of a woman—in Chicago, I think—who sold her 
husband for $120. To-day read a stranger story in a 
Milwaukee paper of a man who sold his wife for $300. 
The wife, after having been married some ten years, 
was upset in mind by meeting a former lover, to whom, 
long before, she had been attached. He proposed that 
she should desert her lawful husband and go with 
him. This she refused to do, but went to her husband 
and told him the condition of affairs, and asked on 
what terms he would part with her. The husband 
named $500 as the price for which he would surrendet 
her. The lover was called in and a consultation held. 
Both he and the wife thought the price too high. At 
last a compromise was made, and $300 paid for the 
woman. <A “bill of sale’ was made out and duly 
signed by all parties, by which the husband agreed to 
take good care of his children, and the lover agreed to 
be a kind husband to the woman on penalty that the 
contract will be annulled. 


How many so-called ‘Enoch Arden cases” haye 
been noised abroad since Tennyson first wrote : 

‘But when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 
All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain, 
As though it were the burden of a song, 
‘Not to teM her, never to let her know.’" 

The sequel of these cases do not, in general, bear 
much likeness to that of the original Enoch Arden, 
though some of them are quite romantic. One has re- 
cently occurred in the northern part of this State. A 
young married man, at the commencement of the war, 
eatered the army, having exacted a promise from a 
friend, that if he were killed that friend would marry 
his wife and take good care of her. Time passed and 
word came that the soldier was slain in battle. At all 
events, he did not return, even at the end of the war; 
and in due season the supposed widow became the 
wife of her husband's friend. But a short time since 
the long-absent soldier reappeared and claimed his 
wife. The second husband declined to give her up; 
and finally the question was submitted to a legal tri- 
bunal, and on the last day of 1867 the court decided 
that the first marriage was binding, and the wife must 
pass to the former husband. 


Wednesday Eve.—The fashion of making costly wed. 
ding presents to the bride has become almost univers- 
al. Then comes the wooden wedding, and the tin wed- 
ding, and the crystal, and the silver, and the golden, 
with ever so many others slipped in every gear or two 
—and finally, if any body lives long enough, a diamond 
wedding. And, from the first genuine wedding to the 
last, the invited guests are expected to come armed with 
gifts. The custom is becoming burdensome—every body 
can not afford to offer costly gifts—and consequently 
“regrets” for non-attendauce are increasing. Saw it 
suggested in some paper the other day that this state of 
things might be remedied by putting at the bottom of 
invitations: ‘‘ No presents will be received except from 
relatives.” To a woman of genuine delicacy, any 
arrangement which would, as it were, compel her 
friends and acquaintances to give her presents, must 
be annoying and offensive. A gift, to really be such, 
must be offered freely, as a token of good-will or af- 
fection. 


Cleveland is ahead of New York in one thing, cer- 
tainly. The street-cars there are warmed*by conven- 
ient little stoves. 


Every week brings accounts of the increasing grand- 
eur of the eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Streams of 
lava, all aglow and fiery, issue from the summit, light- 
ing up the whole of the mountain. The air in the 
immediate vicinity is hot and sulphurous, and con- 
densed vapor, thickly charged with ashes and cin- 
ders, falls like a shower around. One writer states 
that “‘ within the central depression of the main cone 
the present eruption has built up a sort of conical 
chimney, through which at intervals of from nine to 
ten seconds, with a roar like that of a rushing storm, 
there is belched forth a prodigious column of what 
from appearance would be described as mixed flame 
and smoke. Far above this a myriad of red-hot stones 
shoot simultaneously upward in slightly - diverging 
lines, and, as they reach their maximum height, re- 
main poised a moment, then turn gracefully outward 
as they fall, forming a pyrotechnic fountain in com- 
parison with which the finest imitations of art are 
contemptible.” It would be a sight well worth a visit 
to Naples—this volcano, grand and terrific in its con- 
vulsions. 

The new volcano, about twenty-four miles east of 
Leon, in Nicaragua, has lately been in violently grand 
eruption, throwing out fire and cinders from two 
craters, and sending out heavy showers of fine black 
sand which had reached Leon, covering the streets 
of that place to the depth of half an inch. 


“ WanTED” (go advertises some distressed individu- 
al)—‘* A strong adhesive plaster, to make busy-bodies 
stick to their own business.” 


A novelty is announced. By certain chemical pro- 
cesses paper can be rendered as hard as hickory wood, 
and may be manufactured into a variety of articles 
hitherto’made of wood, tin, copper, and iron. The 
substance produced is a non-conductor of heat, im- 
pervious to the action of acids, and not liable to be in- 
jured by heat or cold. It is said that the White House 
and the Departments in Washington have been al- 
ready supplied with sets of paper water- pails, ice- 
coolers, and spittoons ! 

Quite an original plan is that of the Postmaster 
in Mcntreal, who has had the heads of his clerks ex- 
amined ph logically, and dismissed those whose 
bumps were not properly developed. 
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SNOW-BIRDS. 
Sort from the sunless sky 
Falls the pure snow, 
Clothing in spotless white 

All things below ; 


Cold blows the bitter blast; 
On the poor birds’ repast, 
While fall the light flakes: fast, 
’ One thought bestow! 


Come in, little birds, 

From the ‘cold and the snow, 
And feel the sweet warmth 

Of our fireside ‘glow. 


Come join.us at. ‘breakfast, 
Confiding and free ; 

Then sing as you sang 
On the snow-laden tree. 


**Be happy. and cheerful,” 
Your notes seem to say, 

‘*¥For troubles, like. snow-flakes, 
Will soon melt away. 


**Be calm and contented 
Whatever betide, 

And fear not the morrow, 
For ‘God will provide.’” 





AN OLD STORY TOLD AGAIN. 
EAR me! what a fluttering: and chirping 
and pecking out in the court-yard! The 

little Prince really could not eat his breakfast 
till he went to see what was the matter. So he 
opened one of the palace windows, and put his 
head out, and there, flying in the air, hopping 
on the ground, and clinging to the window-sill, 
was a whole host of little blackbirds, singing for 
something to eat. But the only note they could 


sing was 
| *Rye! rye! rye!” 

**Won't your little majesty shut the window 
and come straight back to your breakfast ?” said 
the maid, crossly. 

**No, indeed,” said his little majesty, ‘‘ not 
till I feed these hungry blackbirds !” 

So he took some of his own warm biscuit and 
crumbled it down under the window; but the 
birds never touched it. They only flew the more 

about his head and shoulders, and sang 
@ Rye! rye! ryc2” 

‘*They want some rye,” said the little Prince. 
x ory will you give me some rye for my black- 

irds ?” 

“That I won't,” exclaimed Barby ; ‘‘ and your 
majesty had better come and eat your breakfast 
before I inform his Majesty the King!” 

But the little Prince only laughed, and spying 
a pan of meal on the kitchen shelf, he ran with 
it to the window. 

“Here, pretty blackbirds,” he cried, joy- 
ously, ‘‘here’s, some nice yellow meal for 

you!” 

, But they would not touch a grain of it; they 
only flew all the more around his head and shoul- 
ders and sang, pitifully, 

**Rye! rye! rye!” 

‘They must have some rye!” said the Prince. 
‘* Barby, is there any rye in the palace?” 

‘“Not a grain!” quoth: Barby, though she 
well knew there was a chest full in the gran- 
ary. 

“Very well, then I shall go and buy some,” 
said the Prince, stamping his foot in impatience, 
and away he ran through the marble hall and 
down the great marble steps till he caught up 
with the King, who was taking a morning 
walk, . 

‘If you please, papa, I want a sixpence!” 
said the little Prince, eagerly. 

‘** Upon my soul!” replied the King, ‘* how you 
startled me. A sixpence, hey? and why do you 
want a sixpence?” And he slowly drew a silver 
sixpence from his purse, and held it up in the 


air. 

**Oh, be quick, papa! I’m going to the mill- 
er’s to buy food for my blackbirds !” 

The sixpence dropped to the ground, and the 
fat old King leaned against a tree and laughed 
to think what a smart young rogue his son was 
to invent such a story for a sixpence to buy 
sugar-plums with. 

But the little Prince snatched the silver piece 
from the ground and hardly stopped to say 
“‘'Thank you,” he was in such a hurry to get to 
the miller’s to buy some rye. 

**A sixpence will 4 about a pocketful, I 
hope,” he said to himself, as he ran along the 
lane. Away in the distance he could already 
hear the mill-wheel turning and the merry dash 
of the sparkling water. ‘The grass was green 
under his feet, and the trees waved their leafy 
boughs above him. The sun shone bright and 
warm upon him and his heart danced, he felt so 
happy. Poor little Prince! he did not know, as 
he kept his hand so carefully doubled up, that 
his sixpence had already slipped out between his 
fingers, and was now lying hid down in the deep 
grass by the road-side. No, he did not know 
that; and so as he came up to the old brown 
mill, and went in at the little creaking gate, he 
said quite boldly to.the miller: 

‘**T want a pocketful of rye, and I'll give you 
sixpence for it!” 

**Where’s the sixpence?” asked the old miller, 
cautiously. 

The Prince opened his hand, and there was 
no sixpence there! How the red color rushed 
into his cheeks as he tried to explain, but the 
miller would not believe a word. 

**Go find your sixpence, and bring it here,” 
he said, ‘‘or you shall have no rye. Or, stop! 
here’s my wife’s flower-bed full of weeds. Pull 








| all the weeds up without’ hurting the flowers, 


and then I will give you the rye for your wages.” 
But the little Prince looked down at his lily- 
white hands, which had never done any dirty 
work,.and then he turned sorrowfilly away, to 
look along the road in search of his sixpence. 
Right and left’ he looked, behind the trees and 
under the little stones, but there was no silver 
sixpence to be seen. : : 
“* Meanwhile the blackbirds are growing hun- 
grier,” he thought to himself with a sigh, ‘‘ and 
I—I'am hungry too!” 
Then he looked at his hands again, and felt 
ashamed of his pride. It seemed to him as if he 
was very selfish in shunning a bit of work that 
would-get him ‘all he wanted. So away to the 
miller he went again, and toid him he was ready 
to weed his wife’s garden. oe 
** Very well,” said the miller, shortly ; ‘‘then 
go to work. But if you break a single flower I 
shall cut your ears off. Here, Lottchen, show 
this boy the flower-bed !” : 
As the miller said ‘‘ Lottchen” there came 
to the door a little blue-eyed girl, with soft, 
golden curls. She put a dimpled finger in her 
rosy mouth, because she felt shy, and so led the 
way between great clumps of rosemary to the 
weed-grown bed. ‘Then, as the little Prince 
stooped to pull up a great root of*witch-grass, she 
began to swing on a low-hanging vine-branch, 
watching him with her wondering blue eyes. ' He 
pulled up all the grass, and then began to be 
puzzled, for he could not tell the rest of the weeds 
from flowers, and he was just about uprooting 
some leafy stems that seemed to be in the way, 
when the little girl called out, quickly : 
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‘¢Oh, take care! those are our tulips!” 

He fixed his bright, dark eyes upon her, and 
then looking down at his soiled hands and rum- 
pled clothes, he said, with a laugh : 

**T don't know much: will you help me?” 

‘*Yes,” said the miller’s daughter, ‘‘if you 
will tell me about the birds.” 

So then the two children worked together, and 
whenever the little Prince would have pulled 
up a flower Lottchen slapped his fingers; and 
they grew very friendly. In fact, the young 
Prince began to wish that his task would last 
longer, that he need not so soon part with the 
lovely little blue-eyed Lottchen. But then he 
remembered the hungry blackbirds, and that 
made him diligent. So before’ the forenoon was 
fairly spent the dusty old miller looked out and 
said to himself: 

‘*T may as well be measuring out that pocket- 
ful of rye!” 

But meanwhile what had been going: on all 
these Jong hours in the palace? Things had not 
stood still, I-assure you, waiting for the Prince’s 
return. The old:King, when he had got through 
laughing, began to bethink himself that he had 
sixpence less in his ‘purse than before, and he 
walked: back to the palace as quick as ‘he could, 
panting a good deal because he was so fat. He 
went into his magnificent parlor, and seating 
himself before an ivory table, emptied all the 
money in his purse out upon it. : Oh, how the 
gold and silver pieces shone in the sunshine! 
They made the old King’s heart glad, for he 
loved money. 

‘** Now, I'll count it all over,” he said, softly, 
‘and see how much that young rogue has left 
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SNOW-BIRDS.—‘ Come mm, LITTLE BIRDS.” 





me. Come here, my dear Queen, and help me 
count.” 

But the Queen did not hear him; she had left 
the parlor as he ‘entered, and walked statelily 
up and down the marble halls, letting her beau- 
tiful purple satin robes trail two yards behind: 
her on the mosaic floor, for that was the fashion 
at court. Suddenly, as she turned, there ap- 
proached her from the outer door a messenger, 
foot-sore and covered with dust. He knelt be- 
ede ge holding in his hands a blue jar carefully 
3 j ea 





‘*Your Majesty,” he said, ‘‘my master is a 
king, and he sends you this jar of honey made 
by the bees of Hymettus. He sends, imploring 
our grace to make diligent inquiry through your 

ingdom for his lost child, who was stolen eight 

ears ago. He has made search through ev 

ingdom, in vain, but yours, and now he sen 
over weary deserts and lofty mountains as a last 
hope to you.’ ‘Will your Majesty command a 
search to be made for our lost princess? If she 
be found, he bids me say a hundred jars of honey 
shall be sent to your Majesty forthwith.” 

The Queen took the jar and smelt of it; it was 
more fragrant than the attar of roses. Besides, 
the Queen was very fond of sweetmeats. 

‘*'This is indeed delicious!” she exclaimed ; 
‘*¥ will help your King with all my heart. Now 
tell me the whole story about the little Princess, 
and be quick, for I want to taste the honey.” 

So the messenger began with what speed he 
might; but while he is talking we must hasten 
beforehand into the kitchen in order to account 
for the very appetizing odor that greeted the 
Queen's royal nose the moment she opened the 
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door to call for a golden spoon with which to 
taste the honey. ; 

No sooner had the little Prince got fairly out 
of sight than Barby went to shut the window, 
when, as if to vex her still more, all the black- 
birds began to' fly around her head and shoul- 
ders, ‘chirping with all-their might, 

“Rye! rye! rye!” 

Barby shut’ the. window down angrily, but in- 
stead of shutting the birds out she found she had 
shut them all in, and they perched on her arms 
beseechingly with the one note, 

‘Rye! ‘rye!irye!?. > 7: 

Now what did this criel.maid do? Instead 
of feeding the pretty, fluttering creatures from 


the great chest of rye, the key of which hung on . 


her apron-string, she tossed her:head scornfully 
and turned up her nose—a very pretty nose, by- 
the-way, and the only feature of which Barby 
could be vain. , 

‘*T'll teach you-to be quiet!” she said, sharp- 
ly; and onée-by one she caught ‘the blackbirds, 
wringing their necks with a cruel twist, and 
throwing ‘them down on the table. There they 
lay, poor limp, lifeless things; she had indeed 
taught them to be quiet. 

‘*Qne, two, three,” said Barby, counting them ; 
‘*twenty-four as sure as there’s a nose on my 
fate! Now I'll make a pie, and let the saucy 
little Prince dine on blackbirds!” ; 

So to work she went, and so quick was she 
that before long the four-and-twenty blackbirds 
were put between two flaky crusts, in a great 
pan, and set into the oven. ‘Then the maid heap- 
ed the pine-knots on the fire to make it burn hot. 

So when. the Queen had dismissed the tired 





messenger, and came down into the kitchen 
bearing the precious jar of honey in her own two 
royal hands, she exclaimed at once: 

“‘Dearme! That smells good. What are you 
cooking there, Barby ?” 

‘* Bird-pie, your Majesty,” replied the maid, 
with a courtesy. . 

‘*Very well, we will have it for dinner,” said 
the Queen ; and then, calling for a golden spoon 
and saucer, she sat down in her own kitchen to 
try her honey. . S. ~ ate it upon bread—perhaps 
other people beside 4. _s eat it in that manner; 
but whatever a yore does is worth mentioning, 

‘* Ah, how delicious this is!” said the Queen, 
after the sixth saucerful. Meanwhile Barby took 
the pie from the oven smoking hot, and so savory 
an odor issued from it that the Queen ordered 
it to be served at once. So carrying a. saucer 
of honey she went in her purple trailing robe to 
join the King in the parlor, where he still sat at 
the ivory table counting out his money. The 
maid followed with the pie’ on a waiter and 
Knives and forks. 

‘There, Barby,” said the Queen, as she set it 
down, ‘‘that will do, my good girl; and now 
you had better go right out in the garden and 
‘hang out the linen while the sun is hot!” 

**Tt shall be done, your Majesty,” said the 
maid, with two courtesies, one for the King and 
one for.the Queen. Then she went out of the 
room backward. : ' 

But now behold what happened! The King 
began to carve the pie, and the. moment he 
opened the crust, forth came the sweetest sing- 
ing a man ever heard, better than ‘all the pianos 
and music-boxes in the kingdom. And one by 
one out through the opening flew the blackbirds, 
singing as they flew, just as alive as ever: for 
they were enchanted birds, you know, and no- 
thing could hurt them, not even baking in an 
oven. The King dropped his knife and fork on 
the Queen’s satin dress, but he did not know it; 
he sat back in his chair perfectly helpless, with 
his eyes and mouth as wide open as they could 
be. As for the Queen, she clapped ker hands 
and laughed with delight. : 

‘*It is prettier than all the showmen’s boxes !” 
she exclaimed. 

Some of the birds perched on the King’s crown 
and some on the golden saucer; and all the while 
they sang till the palace fairly rang with melody. 
But one of the blackbirds happened to look out 
in the garden and immediately bethought him- 
self of something. There was the maid hanging 
out the clothes without’ the least notion of what 
was going to happen, and away through the 
window flew this remorseless blackbird — flew 
right into the maid’s face and eyes, and before 
she could wink he bit off her nose and flew 
away with it! You can imagine how that must 
have felt! It certainly is not safe to make pies 
of blackbirds ! : 

But just at this very moment who should come 
running up the garden path but the little Prince 
and blue-eyed Lottchen after him. He had in- 
vited her to come and see the blackbirds eat, and 
he had his pockets so full of rye that some of it 
spilled over every step he took. ~Up the great 
marble steps the children ran, and into the par- 
lor. There sat the King with his mouth open, 
and the Queen clapping her hands: and there 
were the four-and-twenty blackbirds singing with 
all their might—all but one, and that one could 
not sing because he held the maid’s nose in his 
bill! Bah! I wouldn’t like to have been that 
blackbird ! : 

**Oh, you dear birds!” cried the little Prince, 
‘*here’s your rye!” 

And he ‘sprinkled it all around, on the table 
and on the floor, and down flew all the four-and- 
twenty blackbirds, and began to peck at it. No 
sooner had each one got a mouthful than every 
bird of them vanished, and in their place stood 
four-and-twenty beautiful fairies!» For you must 
know that a malicious’ witch had laid an evil 
spell upon them, and as blackbirds they. were 
condemned to fly about the world till some one 
should willingly give them’ a pocketful of rye to 
feed upon. And*that was why they chirped so 
plaintively, . ; ; 

‘*Rye! rye! rye!” 

But now they were fairies again, with all their 
fairy power, and you may well believe they made 
the little Prince the most wonderful promises of 
good-luck all his life to come. . And as-for blue- 
eyed Lottchen,-who was standing bashfully be- 
hind the Queen’s chair, as.soon as the fairies 
saw her they said to one ancther, 

‘Only see—here is the lost Princess !” 

They were her guardian fairies, and if they had 
not first been turned into blackbirds she could 
never have been stolen. But the old miller did 
not know she-was a Princess, no indeed! He 
found her on his door-step one morning, and 
thought she was a poor little foundling. So, be- 
cause he took kind care of her, the fairies will 
never let: his stream run dry, and his mill will 
bring him more and more gold every.year. 

Then the fairies forthwith summoned a mag- 
nificent chariot to take: them home to their own 
country, and: the little blue-eyed. Lottchen with 
them. So the travel-worn messenger jumped up 
behind for a footman., - But Lottchen looked — 
longingly back, and from her blue eyes rolled two 
pearly tears. That the little Prince could not 
bear, and he ran and kissed her. . 

“Oh, do not go, Lottchen!” he cried; “stay 
here always, for I love you so much!” 

“¢ And I love you,” said Lottchen, innocently. 

The fairies smiled, and the good-natured old 
King laughed outright. Bae ee 

Well, well, children!” he said, kindly, ‘if 
you both say the same a few years hence we Il 
see about it, and maybe pretty Lottchen will 
come back to stay here always.” es 

“ Ah yes!” said the Queen, complacently, “it 
would be pleasant to form an alliance with a king- 
dom where honey is made by the bees of Hy- 
mettus!” , 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE OCEAN DEPTHS. 


THE next morning dawned and Brandon hur- 
ried to the rock and looked around. During the 
night a slight wind had sprung up, and was still 
gently breathing. Far over the wide sea there 
was not a sail to be seen. The brig had passed 
away. They were finally left to themselves. 

Now at last the time of trial had come. They 
were eager to make the attempt, and soon the 
yacht was unmoored, and moved slowly out to sea 
in the direction of Needle Island. A light breeze 
still blew fitfully, but promised at any moment to 
stop ;° yet while it lasted they passed onward un- 
der its gentle impulse, and so gradually reached 
Needle Island, and went on into the sea beyond. 

Before they had come to the spot which they 
wished to attain the breeze had died out, and they 
were compelled to take to the oars. Although 
early in the morning the sun was burning hot, 
the work .was laborious, and the progress was 
slow. Yet not a murmur was heard, nor did a 
single thought of fatigue enter the minds of any 
of them. One idea only was present—one so 
overwhelming that all lesser thoughts and all or- 
dinary feelings were completely obliterated. Aft- 
er two hours of steady labor they at las: reached 
a place which seemed to them to be exactly one 
league due north of Needle Islet. Looking back 
they saw that the rocks on the island seemed from 
this distance closer together, and thinner and 
sharper, so that they actually bore a greater re- 
semblance to needles from this point than to any 
thing else. 

Here they sounded. The water was fifteen 
fathoms deep—not so great a depth as they had 
feared. ‘Then they put down the anchor, for 
although there was no wind, yet the yacht might 
be caught in some current, and drift gradually 
away from the right position. 

The small boat had all this time been floating 
astern with the pumping apparatus in it, so that 
the adventurous diver might readily be accompa- 
nied in his search and his wanderings at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

But there was the prospect that this search 
would be long and arduous, and Brandon was not 
willing to exhaust himself too soon. He had al- 
ready resolved that the first exploration should 
be made by Asgeelo. The Hindu had followed 
Brandon in all his wanderings with that silent 
submission and perfect devotion which is more 
common among Hindus than any other people. 
He had the air of one who was satisfied with 
obeying his master, and did not ask the end of 
any commands which might be given. He was 
aware that they were about to explore the ocean 
depths, but showed no curiosity about the object 
of their search. It was Brandon’s purpose to 





send him down first at different points, so that 
he might see if there was any thing there which 
looked like what they sought. 

‘Asgeelo—or Cato, as Brandon commonly called 
him—had made those simple preparations which 
are common among his class—the apparatus 
which the pearl-divers have used ever since pearl- 
diving first commenced. ‘I'welve or fifteen stones 
were in the boat, a flask of oil, and a sponge 
which was fastened around his neck. These 
were all that he required. Each stone weighed 
about thirty pounds. One of these he tied around 
one foot ; we saturated the sponge with oil, so as 
to use it to inhale air beneath the water; and 
then, standing on the edge of the boat and fling- 
ing his arms straight up over his head, he leaped 
into the water and went down feet foremost. 

Over the smooth water the ripples flowed from 
the spot where Asgeelo had disappeared, extend- 
ing in successive concentric circles, and radiating 
in long undulations far and wide. . Louis ‘and 
Frank waited in deep suspense. Asgeelo re- 
mained long beneath the water, but to them the 
time seemed frightful in its duration. Profound 
anxiety began to mingle with the suspense, for fear 
lest. the faithful servant in his devotion had over- 
rated his powers—lest the disuse of his early 
practice had weakened his skill—lest the weight 
bound to his foot had dragged him down and 
kept him there forever. 

At last, when the suspense had become intoler- 
able and the two had already begun to exchange 
glances almost of despair, a plash was heard, and 
Asgeelo emerged far to the right. He struck out 
strongly toward the boat, which was at once rowed 
toward him, In a few minutes he was taken in. 
He did not appear to be much exhausted. 

He had seen nothing. 

They then rowed about a hundred yards fur- 
ther, and Asgeelo prepared to descend once more. 
He squeezed the oil out of the sponge and re- 
newed it again. But this time he took a knife 
in his hand. 

‘‘ What is that for?” asked Frank and Louis. 

‘Sharks !” answered Cato, in a terrible tone. 

At this Louis and Frank exchanged glances. 
Could they let this devoted servant thus tempt so 
terrible a death ? ; 

‘¢Did you see any sharks?” asked Louis. 

“No, Sahib.” 

‘* Why do you fear them, then ?” 

‘*T don't fear them, Sahib.” 

‘¢Why do you take this knife?” 

‘¢One may come, Sahib.” 

After some hesitation Asgeclo was allowed to 
go. As before he plunged ‘into the water, and 
remained underneath quite as long ; but now they 
had become familiarized with his powers and the 
suspense was not so dreadful. At the expiration 
of the usual time he reappeared, and on being 
taken into the boat he again announced that he 
had seen nothing. 

They now rowed a hundred yards farther on 
in the same direction, toward the east, and As- 
geelo made another descent. He came back with 
the same result. 

It began to grow discouraging, but Asgeelo 
was not yet fatigued, and they therefore determ- 
ined to let him work as long as he was able. 
He went down seven times more: They still 
kept the boat on toward the east till the line of 
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“A DARK, SINEWY ARM EMERGED FROM BENEATH, ARMED WITH A LONG, 
KEEN KNIFE.” 


‘* needles” on the sand island had become thrown 
farther apart and stood at long distances. As- 
geelo came up each time unsuccessful. 

He at last went down for the eleventh time. 
They were talking as. usual, not expecting that he 
would reappear for some minutes, when suddenly 
a shout was heard, and Asgeelo’s head emerged 
from the water not more than twenty yards from 
the boat. He was swimming with one hand, and 
in the other he held an uplifted knife, which he 
occasionally brandished in the air and splashed 
in the water. - 

Immediately the cause of this became manifest. 
Just behind him a sharp black fin appeared cut- 
ting the surface of the water. ; 

It was a shark! But the monster, a coward 
like all his tribe, deterred by the plashing of the 
water made by Asgeelo, circled round him and 
hesitated to seize his prey. f ‘ 

The moment was frightful. Yet Asgeelo ap- 
peared not in the least alarmed. ' He swam slow- 
ly, occasionally turning his head and watching 
the monster, seeming by his easy dexterity to be 
almost as much in his native element as his pur- 
suer, keeping his eyes fixed on him and holding 
his knife in a firm clasp. The knife was a long, 
keen blade, which Asgeelo had carried with him 
for years. 

Louis.and Frank could do nothing. A pistol 
ball could not reach this ménster, who kept him- 
self under the water, where a ball would be spent 
before striking him, if indeed any aim could di- 
rect a bullet toward that swift darting figure. 
They had nothing to do but to look on in an 
agony of horror. 

Asgeelo, compelled to watch, to guard, to 
splash the water, and to_turn frequently, made 
but a slow passage over those twenty yards which 
separated him from the boat. At last it seemed 
as if he chose to stay there. It seemed to those 
who watched him with such awful horror that he 
might have escaped had he chosen, but that he 
had some idea of voluntarily encountering the 
monster. ‘This became evident at last, as the 
shark passed before him when they saw Asgeelo’s 
face turned toward it; a face full of fierce hate 
and vengeance; @ face such as one turns toward 
some mortal enemy. 

He made a quick, fierce stroke with his long 
knife. The shark gave a leap upward. The 
water was tinged with blood. ‘The next moment 
Asgeelo went down. : 

** What now ?” was the thought of the brothers. 
Had he been dragged down? Impossible! And 
yet it seemed equally impossible that he could 
have gone down of his own accord. 

In a moment their suspense was ended. A 
white flash appeared near the surface. The next 
instant a dark, sinewy arm emerged from be- 
neath, armed with a long, keen knife, which 
seemed to tear down with one tremendous stroke 
that white, shining surface. 

It was Asgeelo’s head that emerged in a sea of 
blood and foam. Triumph was in his dark face, 
as with one hand he waved his knife exultantly. 

A few moments afterward the form of a gigan- 
tic shark floated upward to the surface, dying the 
sea with the blood which had issued from the 
stroke dealt by Asgeelo. Not yet, however, was 
the vindictive fury of the Hindu satiated. He 
swam up to it. He dashed his knife over and 
over the white belly till it became a hideous 
mass of gaping entrails. Then he came into the 
boat. 

He sat down, a hideous figure. - Blood covered 
his tawny face, and the fury of his rage had not 
left the features. 

The strength which this man had shown was 
tremendous, yet his quickness and agility even 
in the water had been commensurate with his 
strength. Brandon had once seen proofs of his 
courage in the dead bodies of the Malay pirates 
which lay around him in the cabin of that ill- 
fated Chinese ship; but all that he had done 
then was not to be compared to this. 

They could not help asking him why he had 
not at once made his escape to the boat, instead 
of staying to-fight the monster. 

Asgeelo’s look was as gloomy as death as he 
replied, 

‘* They tore in pieces my son, Sahib—my only 
son—when he first went down, and I have to 
avenge him. . I killed a hundred on the Malabar 








coast before I left it forever. That shark did 
not attack me; I attacked him.” 

‘* If you saw one now would you attack him ?” 

** Yes, Sahib.” 

Brandon expressed some apprehension, and 
wished him not to risk his life. 

But: Asgeelo explained that a shark could be 
successfully encountered by a skillful swimmer. 
The shark is long, and has to move about in a 
circle which is comparatively large; he is also a 
coward, and a good swimmer can strike him if 
he only chooses. He again repeated triumph- 
antly that he had killed more than a hundred to 
avenge his son. : 

In his last venture Asgeelo had been no more 
successful than before. Needle Island was now 
to the southwest, and Brandon thought that 
their only chance was to try farther over toward 
the west, where they had not yet explored. 

They rowed at once back to the point from 
which they had set out, and then went on about 
a hundred and fifty yards to the west. From 
this place, as they looked toward the islet, the 
three rocks seemed so close together that they 


appeared blended, and the three sharp, needle- 


like points appeared to issue from one common 
base. This circumstance had an encouraging 
effect, for it seemed to the brothers as though 
their ancestor might have looked upon those 
rocks from this point of view rather than from 
any other which had as yet come upon the field 
of their observation. 

This time Brandon himself resolved to go 
down ; partly because he thought that Asgeelo 
had worked long enough and ought not to be 
exhausted on that first day, and partly on ac- 
count of an intolerable impatience, and an eager- 
ness to see for himself rather than intrust it to 
others. 

There was the horror of the shark, which 
might have deterred any other man. It was a 
danger which he had never taken into account. 
But the resolve of his soul was stronger than 
any fear, and he determined to face even this 
danger. If he lost his life, he was indifferent. 
Let it go! Life was not so precious to him as 
to some others. Fearless by nature, he was or- 
dinarily ready to run risks; but now the thing 
that drew him onward was so vast in its import- 
ance that he was willing to encounter perjl of 
any kind. 

Frank was aware of the full extent of this new 
danger, but he said nothing, nor did he attempt 
in any way to dissuade his brother. He himself, 
had he been able, would have gone down in his 
place; but as he was not able, he did not sup- 
pose that his brother would hesitate. 

The apparatus was in the boat. The pump- 
ing-machine was in the stern; and this, with the 
various signal-ropes, was managed by Frank. 
Asgeelo rowed. These arrangements had .long 
since been made, and they had practiced in this 
way on the Hudson River. 

Silently Brandon put on his diving armor. 
The ropes and tubes were all carefully arranged. 
The usual weight was attached to his belt, and 
he was slowly lowered down to the bottom of the 
sea. 

The bottom of tlie ocean was composed of a 
smooth, even surface of fine sand and gravel, 
along which Brandon moved without difficulty. 
The cumbrous armor of the diver, which on land 
is so heavy, beneath the water loses its excessive 
weight, and by steadying the wearer assists him 
towalk. The water was marvelously transparent, 
as is usually the case in the southern seas, and 
through the glass plate in his helmet Brandon 
could look forward to a greater distance than was 
possible in the Hudson. 

Overhead he could see the bottom of the boat, 
as it floated and moved on in the direction which 
he wished ; signals, which were communicated by 
a rope which he held in his hand, told them wheth- 
er to go forward or backward, to the right or to 
the left, or to stop altogether. Practice had en- 
abled him to command, and them to obey, with 
ease. 

Down in the depths to which he had descend- 
ed the water was always still, and the storms that 
affected the surface never penetrated there. Bran- 
don learned this from the delicate shells and the 
still more delicate forms of marine plants which 
lay at his feet, so fragile in their structure, and 
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so delicately poised in their position, that 
must have pHeclice a, say vain dead 
ness and of waters. 


sill 
The 


move with 


fined air had long since been 

tube ran down from the boat, through which the 
fresh air was pushed, and another tubé ran up a 
little di through which the air passed and 
left it in myriad bubbles that ascended to the sur- 
face, 


He walked on, and soon came to a place 


was hi 


involutions, and in some place’ fo a ct 
barrier of interlaced arms, so that he was forced 
to make a detour in order to avoid them. The 
chief fear here was that his tube might get en- 
tangled among some of the loftier straggling 
branches, and impede or retard his progress. To 
avoid this caused much delay. 

Now, among the coral rocks, the vegetation of 
the lower sea began to appear of more vivid col- 
ors and of far greater variety than any which he 
had ever seen. Here were long plants which 
clung to the coral like ivy, seeming to be a spe- 
cies of marine parasite, and as it grew it throve 
more luxuriantly. Here were some which threw 
out long arms, terminating in vast, broad, palm- 
like leaves, the arms intertwined among the coral 
branches and the leaves hanging downward. Here 
were long streamers of fine, silk-like strings, that 
were suspended from many a projecting branch, 
and hillocks of spongy substance that looked like 
moss, Here, too, were plants which threw forth 
long, ribbon-like leaves of variegated color. 

It was a forest under the sea, and it grew 
denser at every step. 

At last his progress in this direction was term- 
inated by a rock which came from a southerly 
divection, like a spur from the islands. It arose 
to a height of about thirty feet overhead, and 
descended gradually as it ran north. Brandon 
turned aside, and walked by its base along its 
entire extent. 

At its termination there arose a long vista, 
where the ground ascended and an opening ap- 
peared through this marine ‘‘ forest.” On each 
side the involuted corals flung their twisted arms 
in more curious and intricate folds. The vege- 
tation was denser, more luxuriant, and more 
varied. Beneath him was a growth of tender 
substance, hairy in texture, and of a delicate 
green color, which tooked more like lawn grass 
of the upper world than any thing else in nature. 

Brandon walked on, and even in the intense 
desire of his soul to find what he sought he felt 
himself overcome by the sublime influence of this 
submarine world. He seemed to have intruded 
into some other sphere, planting his rash foot- 
steps where no foot of man had trodden before, 
and using the resources of science to violate the 
hallowed secrecy of awful nature in her most 
hidden retreats. Here, above all things, his soul 
was a gry by the universal silence around. 
Through that thick helmet, indeed, no sound 
under a clap of thunder could be heard, and the 
ringing of his ears would of itself have prevented 
consciousness of any other noise, yet none the 
less was he aware of the awful stillness; it was 
silence that could be felt. In the sublimity of 
that lonely pathway he felt what Hercules is 
imagined to have felt when passing to the under- 
world after Cerberus, 

Stupent ubi undae segne torpescit fretum, 


and half expected to hear some voice from the 
dweller in this place: 


**Quo pergis audax? Siste proserentem gradum.” 


There came to him only such dwellers as be- 
longed to the place. He saw them as he moved 
along. He saw them darting out from the hid- 
den penetralia around, moving swiftly across and 
sometimes darting in shoals before him. They 
began to appear in such vast numbers that Bran- 
don thought of that monster which lay a mangled. 
heap upon the surface above, and fancied that per- 
haps his kindred were here waiting to avenge his 
death. As this fear came full and well defined 
before him he drew from his belt the knife which 
Asgeelo had given him, and Frank had urged 
him to take, feeling himself less helpless if he 
held this in his hand. : 

The fishes moved about him, coming on in new 
and more startled crowds, some dashing past, 
others darting upward, and others moving swift- 
ly ahead. One large one was there with a train 
of followers, which moved up and floated for a 
moment directly in front of him, its large, staring 
eyes seeming to view him in wonder, and solemn- 
ly working its gills. But as Brandon came close 
it gave a sudden turn and darted off with all its 
attendants. 

At last, amidst all these wonders, he saw far 
ahead something which drove all other thoughts 
away, whether of fear, or of danger, or of horror, 
and filled all his soul with an overmastering pas- 
sion of desire and hope. 

It was a dark object, too remote as yet to be 
distinctly visible, yet as it rose there his fancy 
seemed to trace the outline of a ship, or what 
might once have been a ship. The presentation 
of his hope before him thus in what seemed like 
a reality was too much. He stood still, and his 
heart beat with fierce throbs. 

The hope was so precious that for a time he 
hesitated to advance, for fear lest the hope might 





ides, se oe ens ste shen: be seemed © 
ve reached the end, would be an intolerable 
grief. 


There, too, was that strange pathway which 
seemed made on purpose, How came it there? 
the object lying before 


him might have some current which set 
in there and prevented the growth of plants in 
that place. e and many other thoughts 


camé to him as he stood, un illing to move. 
Bat, at last he conquered his feelings, and ad- 
vanced, 


Hope: grew strong within him. He 


i HUF the time on Coffs Idan when, in like 
er, he had hesitated before a like object. 

Aig Pad ee Win caae turn ons to be s ip? 
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As he went on all the marine vegetation 
ceased. The coral rocks continued no further. 
Now all around the bottom of the sea was flat, 
and covered with fine gravel, like that which he 
had touched when he first came down. The 
fishes had departed. . The sense of solemnity left 
him; only one thing was perceptible, and that 
was the object toward which he walked. 

And now he felt within him such an uncon- 
trollable impulse that even if he had wished he 
could neither have paused nor gone back. To 
go forward was only possible. It seemed to him 
as though some external influence had penetrated 
his body, and forced him to move. Again, as 
once before, he recalled the last words of his fa- 
ther, so well remembered : 

*—“ Tf in that other world to which I am go- 
ing the disembodied spirit can assist man, then 
be sure, oh my son, I will assist you, and in the 


crisis of your fate I will be near, if it is only to | 


ST to your spirit what you ought to 
io—” 

It was Ralph Brandon who had said this. 
Here in this object which lay before him, if it 
were indeed the ship, he imagined the.spirit of 
another Ralph Brandon present, awaiting him. 

Suddenly a dark shadow passed over his head, 
which forced him involuntarily to look up. In 
spite of his excitement a shudder passed through 
him. Far overhead, at the surface of the sea, 
the boat was floating. But half-way up were 


three dark objects moving slowly and lazily along.’ 


They were sharks. 

To him, in his loneliness and weakness, nothing 
ever seemed so menacing as these three demons 
of the deep as he stared up at them. Had they 
seen him? that was now his thought. He clutch- 
ed his knife in a firmer hold, feeling all the while 
how utterly helpless he was, and shrinking away 
into himself from the terror above. 
sters moved leisurely about, at one time grazing 
the tube, and sending down a vibration which 
thrilled like an electric shock through him. For 
a moment he thought that they were malignant- 
ly tormenting him, and had done this on purpose 
m order to send down to him a message of his 

ate. 

He waited. 

The time seemed endless. Yet at last the end 
came. ‘The sharks could not have seen him, for 
they gradually moved away until they were out 
of sight. 

Brandon did not dare to advance for some 
time. Yet now, since the spell of this presence 
was removed, his horror left him, and his former 
hope animated all his soul. 

There lay that object before him. Could he 
advance again after that warning. Dared he? 
This new realm into which he had ventured had 
indeed those who were ready and able to inflict 
a sudden and frightful vengeance upon the rash 
intruder. He had passed safely among the hor- 
rors of the coral forest; but here, on this plateau, 
could he hope to be so safe? Might not the 
slightest movement on his part create a disturb- 
ance of water sufficient to awaken the attention 
of those departed enemies and bring them back? 

This was his fear. But hope, and a resolute 
will, and a determination to risk all on this last 
hazard, alike impelled him on. Danger now lay 
every where, above as well as below. An ad- 
vance was not more perilous than an ascent to 
the boat. Taking comfort from this last thought 
he moved onward with a steady, determined 
step. 

Hope grew stronger as he. drew nearer. The 
dark mass gradually formed itself into a more 
distinct outline. The uncertain lines defined 
into more certain shape, and the resemblance to 
a ship became greater and greater. He could 
no — resist the conviction that this must be 
a ship. 

Still he tried feebly to prepare for disappoint- 
ment, and made faint fancies as to the reason 
why a rock should be formed here in this shape. 
All the time he scouted those fancies and felt as- 
sured that it was not a rock. 

Nearer and nearer. Doubt no longer re- 
mained. He stood close beside it. It was in- 
deedaship! Its sides rose high over head, Its 
lofty stern stood up like a tower, after the fashion 
of a ship of the days of Queen Elizabeth. The 
masts had fallen and lay, encumbered with the 
rigging, over the side. 

Brandon walked all around it, his heart beat- 


The mon- | 
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be dispelled forever. And then to fail at this | ing fast, seeing at every step some new proof i 


| which he had toiled and fought. 


that this must be no other, by any conceivable 
possibility, than. the one which he sought. On 
reaching the bows he saw the outline of a bj 
carved for the figure-head, and knew that thi 
must be the Phoenix. 
He walked around. The bottom was sandy 
and the ship had settled down to some depth. 
Her sides were covered’ with fine dark shells, 
like an incrustation, to a depth of an inch, mingled 
with a short growth of a green, slimy sea-weed. 
At last he could delay no longer, One of the 
masts lay over the side, and this afforded an easy 
i which he could clamber upward upon the 
ec 


In a few moments Brandon stood upon. the 
deck of the Phoenix. ; 

The ship which had thus lain here through 
centuries, saturated with water that had pene- 
trated to its inmost fibre, still held together stur- 
dily. Beneath the sea the water itself had acted 
as a preservative, and retarded or prevented de- 
cay. Brandon looked around as he stood there, 
and the light that came from above, where the 
surface of the sea was now much nearer than be- 
fore, showed him all the extent of the ship. 

‘The beams which supported the deck had lost 
their stiffness and sunk downward; the masts, 
as before stated, had toppled over for the same 
reason, yielding to their own weight, which, as 
the vessel was slightly on one side, had gradually 
borne them down; the bowsprit also had fallen. 
‘The hatchways had yielded, and, giving way, had 
sunk down within the hold. The doors which 
led into the cabin in the lofty poop were lying 
prostrate on the deck. ‘The large sky-light which 
once had st®od,there had also tollowed the same 
fate. 

Before going down Brandon had arranged a 
signal to send-to Frank in case he found the ship. 
in his excitement he had not yet given it. Be- 
fore venturing further he thought of this. But 
he decided not to make the signal. The idea 
came, and was rejected amidst a world of vary- 
ing hopes and fears. He thought that if he was 
successful he himself would be the best messen- 


‘ger of success; and, if not, he would be the best 


messenger of evil. 

He advanced toward the cabin. Turning away 
from the door he clambered upon the poop, and, 
looking down, tried to see what-depth there might 
be beneath. He saw something which looked.as 
though it had once been a table. Slowly and 
cautiously he let himself down through the open- 
ing, and his feet touched bottom. He moved 
downward, and let’ his feet slide till they touched 
the floor. 

- He was within the cabin. . 

The light here was almost equal to that with- 
out, for the sky-light was very wide. The floor 
was sunken in like the deck of the ship, He 
looked around to see where he might first search 
for the treasure. Suddenly his eye caught sight 
of something which drove away every other 
thought. 

At one end was a seat, and there, propped up 
against the wall, was a skeleton in a sitting pos- 
ture. Around it was a belt with a sword at- 
tached. The figure had partly twisted itself 
round, but its head and shoulders were so propped 
up against the wall that it could not fall. 

Brandon advanced, filled with a thousand emo- 
tions. One hand was lying down in front. He 
lifted it. There was a gold ring on the bony 
finger. He took it off. In the dim light he saw, 
cut in bold relief on this seal-ring, the crest of his 
family—a Phoenix. 

It was his ancestor himself who was before him. 

Here he had calmly taken his seat when the 
ship was settling slowly down into the embrace 
of the waters. Here he had taken his seat, calm- 
ly and sternly, awaiting his death—perhaps with 
a feeling of grim triumph that he could thus elude 
his foes. ‘This was the man, and this the hand, 
which had written the message that had drawn 
the descendant here, 

Such were the thoughts that passed through 
Brandon’s mind, He put the ring on his own 
finger and turned away. His ancestor had sum- 
moned him hither, and herehe was. Where was 
the treasure that was promjsed ? 

Brandon’s impatience now rose to a fever. 
Only one thought filled his mind. All around 
the cabin were little rooms, into each of which he 
looked. The doors had all fallen away. Yet he 
saw nothing in any of them. 

He stood for a moment in deep doubt. Where 
could he look? Could he venture down into the 
dark hold and explore? How could he hope to 
find any thing there; amidst the ruins of that in- 
terior where guns and chains lay, perhaps all min- 
gled together where they had fallen? It would 
need a longer time to find it than he had at first 
supposed. Yet would he falter? No! Rather 
than give up he would eee years here, till he had 
dismembered the whole ship and strewn every 


particle of her piecemeal over the bottom. of the . 


sea. Yet he had hoped to solve the whole mys- 
tery at the first visit; and now, since he saw no 
sign of any thing like treasure, he was for a while 
at a loss what to do, ; 

His ancestor had summoned him, and he had 
come. Where was the treasure? Where? Why 
could not that figure arise and show: him ? 

Such were his thoughts. Yet these thoughts, 
the result of excitenient that was now a frenzy, 
soon gave risé to others that were calmer. 

He that perhaps some other feeling 
than what he had at first imagined might have 
inspired that grim old Englishman when he took 
his seat there and chose to drewn on that seat 
rather than move away. Some other feeling, 
and what feeling? Some feeling which must 
have been the strongest in his heart. What was 
that? The one which had inspired the message, 
the desire to secure still more that treasure for 
His last act 


was to send the message, why should he not have + 
still borne that thought in his mind and carried 
it till he died? 


The skeleton was'at one end, supported by the 
wall. Two posts projected on each side. A 
heavy oaken chair stood there, which had once 
perhaps been fastened to the floor. Brandon 
thought that he would first examine that wall. 
Perhaps there might be some opening there. 

He took the skeleton in his arms reverently, 
and proceeded to lift it from the chair. He could 
not. He looked more narrowly, and saw a chain 
which had been fastened around it and bound it 


‘to the chair. 


What was the meaning of this? Had the 
crew mutinied, bound the captain, and run? 
Had the Spaniards seized the ship after all? 
Had they recovered the spoil, and punished in 
this way the plundcrer of three galleens, by hind- 
ing him here to the chair, scuttling the ship, and 
sending him down to the bottom of the sea? 
The idea of the possibility of this made Bran- 
don sick with anxiety. He pulled the chair 
away, put it on one side, and began to examine 
the wooden wall by running his hand along it. 
There was nothing whatever perceptible. The 
wall was on the side farthest from the stern, and 
almost amidships. He pounded it, and, by the 
feeling, knew that it was hollow behind. He 
walked to the door which was on one side, and 
passed in behind this very wall. There was no- 
thing there. It had once perhaps been used as 
part of the cabin. He came back disconsolately, 
and stood on the very place where the chair had 


n. 

** Let me be calm,” he said tohimself. ‘‘ This 
enterprise is hopeless. Yes, the Spaniards cap- 
iured the ship, recovered the treasure, and 
drowned my ancestor. Let me not be deceived. 
Let me cast away hope, and search here without 
any idle expectation.” 

Suddenly as he thought he felt the floor grady- 
ally giving way beneath him. -He started, but 
before he could move or even think in what di- 
rection to go the floor sank in, and he at once 
sank with it downward. 

Had it not been that the tube was of ample ex- 
tent, and had been carefully managed so as to 
guard against any abrupt descent among rocks at: 
the bottom of the sea, this sudden fall might have 
ended Brandon’s career forever. As it was he 
only sank quickly, but. without accident, until his 
breast was on a level with the cabin floor. 

In a moment the truth flashed upon him. He 
had been standing on a trap-door which opened 
from the cabin floor into the hold of the ship. 
Uver this trap-door old Ralph Brandon had 
seated and bound himself. Was it to guard the 
treasure? Was it that he might await his de- 
scendant, and thus silently indicate to him the 
place where he must look ? 

And now the fever of Brandon’s conflicting 
hope and fear grew more intense than it had ever 
yet been through all this day of days. He stooped 
down to feel what it was that lay under his feet. 
His hands grasped something, the very touch of 
which sent a thrill sharp and sudden through 
every fibre of his being. 

They were metallic bars! 

He rose up again overcome. He hardly dared 
to take one up so as to see what it might be. 
For the actual sight would realize hope or destroy 
it forever. 

Once more he stooped down. Ina sort of fury 
he grasped a bar in each hand and raised it up to 
the light. 

Down under the sea the action of water had 
not destroyed the color of those bars which he 
held up in the dim light that came through the 
waters. The dull yellow of those rough ingots 
seemed to gleam with dazzling brightness before 
his bewildered eyes, and filled his whole soul with 
a torrent of rapture and of triumph. 

His emotions overcame him. ‘The bars of gold 
fell down from his trembling hands. He sank 
back and leaned against the wall. 

But what was it that lay under his feet? What 
were all these bars? ‘Were they all gold? Was 
this indeed all here—the plunder of the Spanish 
treasure-ships—the wealth which might purchase 
a kingdom—the treasure equal to an empire’s 
revenue—the. gold and jewels in countless 
store ? 

A few moments of respite were needed in or- 
der to overcome the tremendous conflict of feel- 
ing which raged within his breast. Then once 
more he stooped down. His outstretched hand 
felt over all this space which thus was piled up 
with treasure. . 

It was about four feet re. The ingots lay 
in the centre. Around the sides were boxes. 
One of these he took out. It was made of thick 
oaken plank, and was about ten inches long and 
eight wide. The rusty nails gave but little re- 
sistance, and the iron bands which once bound 
them peeled off at a touch. He opened the 
box. 

Inside was a casket. 

He tore open the casket. 

It was filled with jewels ! 

His work was ended. ‘No more search, no 
more fear. He bound the casket tightly to the 
end of the signal-line, added to it a bar of gold, 
and clambered to the deck: , 

He cast off the weight that was at his waist, 
which he also fervened to the line, and let it go. 

Freed from the weight he rose buoyantly to 
the top of the water. H | 

The boat pulled rapidly toward him and took 
him in. As he removed his helmet he saw 
Frank’s eyes fixed on his in mute inquiry. His 
,face was ashen, his lips bloodless. 

Louis smiled. " 

‘¢ Heavens!” cried Frank, ‘‘can it be? m 

‘Pull up the signal-line and see for yourself, 
was the answer. 

And, as Frank pulled, Louis uttered a cry 





which made him look up. 
Louis pointed to the sun. ‘Good God! what 
a time I must have been down!” : : 
“Time!” said Frank, ‘Don’t say time—it 
was eternity |” ; 
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— in September last, a fifth edie isa already called 


or 
It is published with American Fingering, and also 
with Ewropean Fingering. Purchasers should be care- 
ful to indicate which is required. 
PUBLISHED BY 
MASON BROTHERS, 
596 Broapway, New York. 


PRINTING INK. 
PAEMER &.CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
R'S BUILDING 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take plea: pleasure in stating that the: 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink wit 


which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 








HOFF’s 
MALT 
EXTRAOT. 
“rHis NEW 
_HYGIENIO BEVE- 
RAGE HAS GROWN 
WONDERFULLY IN FA- 
VOR SINOE ITS INTRODUC- 
TION HERE BUT A SHORT 
TIME AGO. IT RECEIVES THE 
UNQUALIFED APPROBATION OF THE 
DOCTORS, AND ITS PROPKLETOR HAS 
VOLUMES OF OREDENTIALS ALREADY 
FROM THE LEADING FAMILIES AND PHYSI- 
OIANS OF THE COUNTRY AS TO ITS HEALTH- 
GIVING AND HEALTH-SUSTAINING QUALI- 
Tis." HOFF'S MALT EXTEACT BEVER- 
- , AGE OF HEALTH IS ATSO A VERY. 
GOOD REMEDY FOR DYSPEPTIOS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, AND PEOPLE 
AFFECTED WITH COLDS, 
HOARSENESS, AND OOUGUS. 
SOLD AT THE DEPOT, 
NO. 542 BROADWAY, 
N. Y., AND EVERY 
WHERF. DE- 
POT, NO. 542 
BROAD- 
Way. 





ART AND LITERATURE UPON LOUISA MUHL- 
BACH, AND WROTE HER A FLATTERING LET- 
TER, IN WHICH HE TOLD HER THAT THE 
SKILL WITH WHICH SHE HAD DEPICTED THE 
EVENTS AND LEADING ACTORS OF | OF 
THE MOST. MOMENTOUS PERIODS IN 

SIAN HISTORY, IN HER “LOUISA OF ag 
SIA" AND “ NAPOLEON AND BLUCHER," REGQEL- 

LY ENTITLED HER TO AN HONOR NOT HITH- 
ERTO CONFERRED ON ANY OTHER GERMAN 
AUTHORESS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 443 any 445 BROADWAY, New York, 
Publish this Day: 


APOLEON AND BLUCHER. 
An Historical Romance. 
BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 
"TRANSLATED BY FRaANoIs JORDAN. 


One Volume, 8vo, ees Paper Covers, $1 50;. 


novel the author unrolls before us the 
of the Germans st Napoleon, and 
masterly skill the most stirriug events 
les of the great 1818. Old General Blu- 
y impetuous youth of seventy, around whom 

spirits of the Fatherl: ‘allied with so 
much om an and devotion, pion on whom princes 
title of ‘ 







ith one accord, ferred the immortal 

‘arshal Worwani is the leading hero of the 

work: The author communicates to us about this re- 
markab m many facts not to be found in the his- 
the times, and well calculated to excite our 


inerest and admiration for this wild and dashing, 
et ex 


ingly kind, amtable, and noble-hearted cap- 


n.§ horst, the nal organizer of the Prus- 

wehr; Lutzow, the = raider ; Theodore 

Korner, the inspired la war; Harden- 

berg; Frederick Fork: who struck the 

first blow poor Bleonora Prohaska, the 

who fou ‘andes Lutzow; and many other 

t. characters of the times, are grouped around 

2 open that dramatic power for which Louisa 
is 

“Tn the last cha of thé work the author takes 

ts to ; icts in the most thrilling man- 

ner the mome: events that } ad Napoleon’s first 

The Em; prcoe 


‘ aria Louisa, 
the King of Ronié — fe anthor presents a 


it of surpassing ; the leading marshals 

and 8! of the First mite the princes and 
generals of the Allied Armiiés, flushed with victory— 
all pass under-our eyes in a number of episodes drawn 
with 3 so mueh skill that, on laying down the volume, 
we must admit*that we have not only read history, 


but have as it were seen and heard the leading actors 
of one of the most important and interesting periods.” 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


have just published new editions of the following 

works by the same author: 

THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 1 vol., 8vo. 
covers, $1 50; cloth, $2 00. 

NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
An Historical Romance. ith rit Original De- 
signs. 1vol.,8vo. Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2 00. 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Illustrated. Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2 00. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER — 
8vo. Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2 00. 

JOSEPH II. AND HIS COURT. 1 ta; 8vo. Paper 
covers, $1 50; cloth, $2 00. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND mms COURT. 1 
vol., 12mo. 484 pages. Cloth, $2 00. 

BERLIN AND SANS-SOUCTI; or, Frederick the Great 
and his Friends. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $2 00. 

THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, $2 00. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FAMILY. 
1 vol., 8vo. Illustrated.. Paper covers, $1 50; 
cloth, $2 00. 

LOUISA OF PRUSSIA AND HER TIMES. § 1 vol. 
8vo. Illustrated. Paper covers, $150; cloth, $2 00. 

HENRY VHI. — CATHARINE PARR. 1 vol., 
12mo. Cloth, $2 00. 


Paper 


1 vol, 


.» NOW READY. 
The following Volumes of the a 's New Popu- 
lar Edition 
CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS: 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 35 cents. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 35 cents. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 25 cents. 
AMERICAN NOTES, 15 cents. 
OLIVER TWIST, 2 cents. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 25 cents. 


THE ENTIRE WORKS, comprising the following 
Volumes, at the annexed Prices, varying in Price ac- 
cording to the number of Pages: 


g 
5 
4 
A 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT... 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND........ 
CHRISTMAS STORTES ......... 


BLEAK HOUSE........... 





OLD CURIOS Y SHOP. 
pa 5 SEO HON 
AND PICT 
SOROM ITALY ~ ee 170 pagés....25 cts. 


receipt of $4 50 we e will mail to any address, as 
published, oakpaia, the entire works of Charles 


Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of 
the price. 


EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
MILLION TO SECURE A LIBRARY. 


CLUB RATERS. 
A discount of % per cent. will be made es 80 copies 
of one volume, or 30 A soo pero sets, sent to one ad- 
ress; a discount of 20 per cent. on 20 copies; 15 per 
cent. on 10 copies. 


CANVASSERS have the ts opine of procuring 
moré pecan for this series than for any other, as 





evel prentice, mechanic, = journeyman will cer- 
tain’ Dickens es = low price. Send to the 
Publishers for @pecial rat 

Neary Reavy: 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of the 
price, 





TWo shy; uguetemee 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Sh Ship George Shotton. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
‘Japan Teas the Company ate constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fine! a —s of flavor, which they 
are selling at 1] prices 

: (black), 50c. » T0c., *s0e., 90c.; best, $1 
nit ee and sacl 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 

; a sont aie 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
Cy Green}, 0. 60c., T0c., 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 

Sits ieson, Se ece 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
#3 10; O: best, $1.% 
NOOLORED Sanam, aoe, $1, re 10; hast, $1 25 per tb. 

Gate DER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per 

Co roasted LY gine ¢ daily. 
Ground CoS 20 cents, 25 cents, oh came 35 cents ; 


Hotels, saloons, catd none | keepers, and Fam- 


ilies who use |; quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 
Frenow KFAST AND Dinner Co! 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers te save from 50 cents to gl 00 per pound 
hy > asing their Teas of 
THE GREA AN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey St., “» (Post-Office Box 5643,) N.Y. 


To give odr readers an ‘am idee of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great American Tra Company, 


we will start with the American Home, leaving ont o} 
the account the profits of - nigees factors. 
First. The House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or sh tg—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in country have made 
their immense fortunes pach their houses in China. 
Secor er makes large profits upon the 


—— exchange used in the purchase of 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of to 60 per 
bas .. we oe 

its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Me peed sells it to the ulator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 p at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

. The Speculator sells it to = Wholesale Tea 

— in lines ata profit of 10 to 1 Lad» r Ce} eg 
. The Wholesale to the 


Tea 
Wh lesale gol Mg lots to suit his it hie trade at at a profit 
ou 
e Wholesale Grocer poe it to the Retail 


to these Lyroned profits bo 


broke: storages rages, Be 
wast and add the cost of ofthe "Tea, it will S 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 


to show why we can sell so very much 
lower that small dealers. 4 ~ 


We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and Lesser gr cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will bs thre pay us. 

hrough our system of ie at part of Clubs throu pont 


ame prices (with 
See seas 
ree enewer te piythie. t each 
See bie tol ee 
eet meer 








comp) 
the Club. Our . its are 
as | iberal as we can 

enters package for clubs of 


S, Hand and awisen Peddlers, and 
(of class we are supplying man 

all (of which are doing well), can have their 
orders = and, in —= 


ac directed, oe pop pei Sa their oedions | to Nor. 
street. 


Club or = | for less than 

drafts, or 
the expense of col- 
haa orders we will send by 


very. - 
{ ote A a 
re! hem as they come di- 
ies ie oe sores to our warehouses. 
goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Wf tney one are not satisfactory they can be re- 


turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
mi ene. , 






N.B.—All villages and. towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
be ir ‘Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 

rectly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. © 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our es it, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus or Imrrations. 

We have no pe posage & at do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our n 
Post-Office Orders and D “Drafts make payable to the 


THE GREA'  AlMRICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Direct Lette 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP 
Nos, 81 and 88 Vesey St., (Post-Ofilce Box 5643,) 43) i Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tatinned. 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 


sAmercan Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
ristian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
ciistin Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
eae Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
sngelist, Nel pod Kote City, Dr. H..M. Field and J. 
miner and Chronicle New York City, Edward 
Christian Inte! , EB. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
dent, New York City, William 6. Bowen, 
oor Hara Nex Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 


ew Yorker, Rochester, N.Y., D. D. 
, New. York Ci ce Greeley, Editor. 

We call Sttention to the ry: Tist asa poallive guar- 

antee of our manner of ‘doing business ; as well as the 

hundreds of th of in our published 


= 








Club Lists, 2 





O° au St., New Yor, 
Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices—thus saving to them five or 
six protits of middle-men, bay 4 average from 50 cents 
oO $1 i pound. Clubs cai formed in any city or 
town, by any person, poy oe female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of tive 
per cent. on each order they send us. On app ened 
we send by mail circulars containing price list of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and 5 a to 
ents in detail. 
e forward all goods (dollect on delivery) by the 
Express C and bers of the club can divide 
the express charece equally ally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
Goteng (black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. $l, — t. 
een and black), 60c., 70c., 
Toned yson (green), 6Uc., T0c., Sie. 9 90c., » $1 00 


ianrad (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 

English J Breakfast (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 
Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 2 

Gunpowder, $1 2b, $1 00. 








= best. 
» $1 10, 


We import a very superior srior quality of Kiangsi Oolon 
aud Moyune Youn — Ween ut up in — 
brny yer 5 which we gell at ei 80 for the Oolong 
and $1 66 for the Young H Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 


All goods put up by us s bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 
game beat 3% 4 PE TEA WAREHOUSE 


LEY & CO 
ax 0. Box 574. 30 Vesey St., New York. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
4 RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 


by oe workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. wy SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOIL SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD ameng dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, N NORTH and SOUTH. 
ARLOR FIREWORKS. New, Brilliant, 


and Harmless. Splendid Evenin Amusement. 
Boxes assorted. From the wane XLCR Firework 
eommee o $2 and $3 a 
R. SCOFIELD, 9 Dey St., New York. 


AMB KNITTING MACHINES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE AT 
BARTLETT'S MACHINE 
AND 
NEEDLE DEPOT, 

No. 569 Broapway. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


A NEW VOLUME. —Look ont for the January Pic- 
torial double number of the ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with portraits of 
Kings, Queens, and Emperors ; also of Patrick Hen- 
ry, Edward Everett, F. W. Robertson, and others: in- 
cluding “‘ Signs of Character ;" Races of Men; Science 
of the Soul; Social Relations, Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage; Education and Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of Pursuits, with other matters all ought to know, to 
be found in no other publication. Only $3 a year, or 
3@ cents a number. Address S. R. WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway, New York. 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


) S speatenede New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the present Number is commenced “‘ The Woman's 
Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mctoox Craik. 


























The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
ee it meets B stra y the popular taste, furnish- 


eee an =— variety of reading for 
A ‘tion's Herald, 


“ A Complete Pictorial 1 History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 will be commenced the 
issue of ** The Moonstone," a Novel, by Witxre CoLiiss. 

















The model newspapér of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
t 


articles upon public questions which appéar in 
Harper's Wis rm a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American 





An Iustrated Week ‘fournal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
Instruction. 


|: yeputomesia BAZAR. 


In it is now being published “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James Dz Mruue. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. — Albion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrver’s Magazine, One Year....... _ S 2 
Harper's Wrekty, One Year........ 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year ......--. é : 0 


Harrrr’s MAGAztne, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnz, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be swpplied gratis for every Club of Frvz 

Sena a rs 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 
Back Numbers faba supplied at any Loa 
A complete Set of Harper's Macaztnx, 
rising Mnirty-five — in neat cloth bindin, 

fs rp anes, oe at be ow pu a Ager, 

for r volume. ingle oot pont 
D. Cloth cases, for myindite $8 cents, by 
on postpaid. 

The oe wil be of Bae 8 ee in neat 

loth bindin: sent by express, free of expense 
fort each. A plete Ret, comprising ElevenVol- 
a ahetee rp pede at the rate of $5 25 per 

vol. ol, jreght at expence of purchacer.— ital 
* Subscriptions sent from British Nort nm 
prion must be accompanied with 20 cents appi- 

TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 

TIONAL for the MaGazinz, to prepay United post- 

age. 


Tres age ApvERTISING IN HaRPER’s Prrroproazs. 


3 epee eee Page, $250; Half Page, 
ni: Gaeta, ‘0—each insertion ; or, for a less 
= 1 50 per L ae each fnsertion. 


we eekly. panels Pag -4- oi Line; 
= Page, $2 00 per Line—ea sertion 
Harper's ee. —$i 00 per Line, each insertion, 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CRINOLINE. 
Vv. 
Anno 1775, Beriix.—With the ex- 
ion of Bellevue 
thing which would recall 


pavilion. Every thing else has been clear-" . 
ed away to give place to’ the handsome 
villas of the purse-proud Berlin trades- 
men, ‘whose gayly-blazoned chariots now - 
mingle with those of the aristocracy in 4 
manner which would have out ‘their 
ancestors’ ideas of propriety. The philo- 
sophical ‘simplicity of Frederick the Great 

revented such extravagance in: his time, 

he nobility-then furnished his officers, 
while the plebeian classes gave the com- 
mon soldiers, or else with the sweat of 
their brows made up for-the ravages of 
war. It was only in the last ‘years of that’ 
monarch, when he was getting daily more 
simple and retired in his way of life, and 
when’ he would ride-only once a week 
from Sans Souci to: the capital, that the 
worthy Berliners. became more aspiring, 
and that. the promenades were filled 
with luxury and fashion. Even then the 
hoop-skirt never’ attained that immensity 
which marked it in other countries; and 
only strong-minded or ‘ gallant” women 
ventured on an exception, such as may 
be observed on ‘the lady with the three- 
cornered hat in our illustration. Indeed, 
the train was positively prohibited by law 
to those not of noble rank; and it was 
hardlyto be seen except at court or in the 
salons, ~ A woman who should have ven- 
tured:in the street in such a costume would 
have been’ ill thought of, nay, positively 
arrested. The three-cornered military 
hat, on the other hand, was a specially 
Prussian fashion; and, though not worn 
generally, was highly favored in court 
circles. The promenade hats were mon- | 
strously large, and composed ‘of cane, 
horse-hair, or Leghorn straw. They were 
drawn down almost over, the eyebrows, . | 
and in the centre contained a perfumed 
bouquet, a fruit-basket, or an’ Indian 
bird's-nest,. Such a: hat was the honor 
and pride ofa family, and often cost ten 
or twelve Frédérics.d’or. The skirts, on 
the other hand, were simple, being con- 
structed only of whalebone and cane. In 
shape they resembled a bee-hive, and 
were almost shot-proof, , 
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BABY'S NEW S'IOES. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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FACETI&, 


A weeno, undergoing his examinati 
witness, when asked if his master was 2 ‘Chris. 
tian, replied, ‘‘ No, Sir, he is a member of Con- 
gress.” 


———__>__—_ 
Nor exactriy a Rippiz.—What is the 
tion- that an educated person derives Pers 


| sensation novel ?—A sensation of nausea, 


ee MEO Bees Pe KF 
-Destentne Men—Architects. 
; ected omtonmey 
A-“Rorr” Sxetron—A portrait of 
ee po Queen 


THe SOFTEST ‘Krnp or Brioxs—Cambrics. 
m 4 —_—_—_——_ : 

To make a (n)-ice cream—stick a pin in the 
baby. To prevent the creaking of the door— 
nail it up. To-make a window blind—fill it 
up with bricks and mortar. 

———_—_—___— 

What religious sect should make the best 
a ?—The Bhudd-ists of-the Flowery 

« £ “> - ° 

What sort of.a cravat would a hog be most 
likely to choose ?—A pig’s-tye, of course. 


—_ @—___ 
Which is the quickest way of driving a bar- 
_ ?—Stealing a horse and cart and driving 
ry é 


=e 
Why was the whale that swallowed Jonah 
like a retired.milkman?—Because he got a 
profit (prophet) out of the water. 


> 
Madame Rachel says that the only way to 
avoid growing old is to dye young. | 
: oe 
‘An Trish sailor once visited a city where he 
said, ‘‘ they copper-bottomed the tops of their 
houses with sheet-lead.” 
See a es 
A child once’ asked a minister, “Do you 
think my father will go to heaven?” ° “ Yes,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Well,” returned the child, 
‘if he don’t have his own way there he 
won't stay long.” ; 
$$$ 
A Forr THAT 1s TOO MUoH STORMED Nowa- 
pays—The piano-forte. 
sje tetes SESE Brae 
The most laconic will.on record is that of a 
man who died in 1760. It runs thus: ‘I haye 
nothing ;-I owe a great deal; the rest I give 
to the poor.” 
; oD Begg ie 
Ye.tow Frver—The passion for gold. 
Bi Bhd tae 
A Sonism To BE ArProvep or—A witticism. 
escaads lb 


Was it exonsable for the Irishman to go to 


| buy lumber at the Post office ? 


eee a 

How long did Cain hate his brother ?—As 
long as he was able. 

ita aad 

ALPHABETIOAL Lixine.—“ Jane, what letter 
in the alphabet do you.like best?” ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t like to say, Mr. Snobbs." ‘‘ Pooh, non- 
sense! say right out. Which do you like the 
vn oh 4. Well;” dropping her eyes, “I like 
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THE FIRST STITCH. 





